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HE lake was blue, deep blue, and fairy 
wavelets broke on the isiand-beaches, 
each with its miniature foam-crest and gentle 
wash. The sun had vanished, but all the 
banners of his royal army flamed in the sky, 
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rock-deities had come to the surface to gaze 
over the water for a while; an unseen, whis- 
pering presence lurked in the groves; the 
caverns into which the wavelets ran put on 
an air of mystery, as if they might be fathom- 











@ mighty host of colors marching down to 
the west, rank by rank, leaving vacant be- 
hind them the pale-golden field of the even- 
ing, where already an advance-guard of the 
night had appeared—the star Hesperus in 
his silver armor. The islands near and far 
were veiled in the shadows of twilight; fa- 
miliar cliffs showed strange profiles, as if 


miles away, so vague and purple were their 
outlines in the golden haze. Only Lake Erie 
and its group of wine-islands—a Western 
archipelago, without poetry or fame, but 
beautiful as the charmed waters of the Old 
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“*Come along, girl !'"—Page 836. 


| less; and Elizabeth forgot that only that 


very morning she had pushed her skiff within, 


| and gathered the little shells from their ut- 


| 


most beach. Dusky vineyards, stretching 
from shore to shore, looked like enchanted 
labyrinths, in which a man might wander for- 
ever in a twilight that never changed ; and 
the outlying islands seemed hundreds of 





World! Fame, after all, is often but a ques- 
tion of time. If the Pacific held in store 
another undiscovered continent, we in our 
turn might hope to become classical: Grant 
might live again as a species of Hercules, 
Emerson as a Socrates, Theodore Thomas as 
an Orpheus, Bret Harte as a Horace, and 
dear, delightful Sothern as a Thespis ; school- 
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boys, several thousand years hence, might be 
translating “ Dundreary,” and pedants might 
be writing learned notes upon the Geological 
Society of the Stanislow. The wine-islands 
of Lake Erie, also, might then have their 
Sappho. 

But the Pacific holds no continent, and 
future generations will tread the same ground 
we are treading. No romantic pilgrims will 
sigh among the ruins of New York. We 
cannot hope to become classic. It takes a 
continent to discover a continent, and an age 
to discover an age, which, being interpreted, 
signifies that a prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country. 

Elizabeth Pyne was floating in a skiff alone 
on the blue water. Behind, on the island, 
stood the long, white hotel, with its rows of 
green blinds and piazzas, its oak-grove, and 
its little dock. Here, during the summer 
months, came languid people from the South- 
westerti rivers—the Mississippi, the Tennes- 
see, the Ohio—and from the Blue-Grass re- 
gion; and here, in the early autumn, when 
the vineyards were purple, came the wiser 
people of the lake-cities, culling the best of 
the grapes and the weather, and bringing 
back full game-bags from their shooting-ex- 
peditions into the marshy wilderness of San- 
dusky Bay. The Southerners had gone back 
to their rivers, and the lake-city people were 
in possession. Already September had passed 
its meridian, but the golden weather held 
them in its spell. “Only one day more,” 
they said to each other every evening; but 
still they remained, like the singers whose 
last appearances are long drawn out, depend- 
ent upon the lingering golden sunshine of 
popular favor. 

.But all the loveliness of air, earth, sky, 
and water, could not charm away from Eliza- 
beth’s mind the certainty that she was angry ; 
her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone, and 
by fits and starts she rowed with quick dashes, 
very different from the long, sweeping strokes 
natural to her skilled wrists and the peaceful 
evening. Needless to hesitate over the cause 
of this mood! Given a girl of beauty, a fair 
Juliet in anger, and instantly there arises, on 
the opposite side of the picture, a dark Ro- 
meo, who is the cause of all. In this case 
Romeo was Frederick Harper, and a clergy- 
man, but a Romeo still, for he loved. He 
was a clergyman, but vigorous, energetic, 
and up even with the march of knowledge 
scientific, philosophic, and political; a man 
whom it did your heart good to see in the 
ranks; a man with brain, heart, and muscle 
enough for success in any of the worldly oc- 
cupations, where fortunes are offered as prizes ; 
a man who, capable of any thing, had chosen 
this. The thoughtless said : “ What a pity!” 
But the earnest answered: “This is as it 
should be. Would that the greatest profes- 
sion could always have the greatest! Where- 
as we all know how—” and a sigh closed the 
sentence. 

Miss Pyne and Mr. Harper were in that 
* lovely shadow-land of expectation through 
the vista of which there shines from beyond 
a golden light; the path leads toward it, but 
the vague aisles are full of enchantment, and 
the travellers linger to gather flowers, or step 
aside to follow the course of a brook, sure, 





however, to come back again to the beaten 
path, each time nearer and still nearer to the 
open sunshine beyond. In this case the plain 
words “ Wilt thou?” had not been spoken; 
but, as the church-gossips said, “they un- 
derstood each other.” O busy tongues, ye 
spoke better than ye knew! To understand 
each other—what can express more? We 
all long to be understood; but only a rare, 
true love can penetrate to the sanctuary where 
each soul waits for its interpreter, as the beau- 
tiful sleeper in the wood waited for the prince. 
The mother thinks that she understands her 
child, but there are chambers in that daugh- 
ter’s heart which she can never enter. Sis- 
ters, brothers, friends, and, alas! even hus- 
bands and wives, live through life waiting, 
waiting, but the prince comes not. When we 
meet him, at last, face to face, that will be 
heaven enough for some of us. 

Yes ; Frederick and Elizabeth understood 
each other. They read the same books, and 
compared their opinions ; they kept for each 
other treasure-troves of fugitive verses ; they 
loved the same music—Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
and German folk-songs, with some of the 
plaintive negro melodies of the Southern 
rivers, for they did not belong to the musi- 
cians of one idea; the one-idea people become 
wearisome after a time. (Mont Blanc is grand, 
and we like to ascend to its summit; but 
must we therefore choose it as a residence? 
Great is classical music! And, having thus 
saluted it, we are quietly thankful that there 
are still cakes and ale.) They enjoyed the 
long personal conversations possible only to 
lovers, in which the hidden feelings come to 
the surface, and take delight in communion 
face to face. To each the other’s mere pres- 
ence made every-day life glorious. With 
Elizabeth, the whether or not to go always 
resolved itself into the question, “ Shall I see 
him?” To Frederick, with whom the going 
was seldom a matter of choice, the possibili- 
ty of enjoyment meant, “ Will she be there?” 
Generally she was. Clergymen are fortunate. 
Or is it unfortunate? They have a weekly 
round which they must tread; nor can they 
flit to the right or the left, as fancy might 
suggest. But Mohammed comes to the moun- 
tain. It is remarkable how that weekly round 
is brightened by the fair faces that smile upon 
its borders. 

Elizabeth and Frederick understood each 
other—to a certain extent; but the woman 
was nervous from inaction, the man lethargic 
from fatigue. Elizabeth did so little that she 
was constantly longing for excitement; Fred- 
erick so much that he was constantly longing 
for rest. Spending an autumn vacation among 
the vineyards of the vine-islands, the young 
man gave way to a full enjoyment of that de- 
licious brain -idleness which only a brain- 
worker can know ; the cares and interests of 
a large city parish, with its dependent mis- 
sions, were for the moment gone, and the pas- 
tor rested as he worked, fully. But Elizabeth 
needed no rest. She was charged with an 
overplus of vitality, energy unemployed made 
her restless, and urged her to numerous dar- 
ing freaks. She proposed joining the hunting 
expeditions to Sandusky Bay ; she was seized 
with a desire to visit the uninhabited Sister 
Islands, dimly visible on the horizon ; she 








was sure that the grapes on Rattlesnake were 
sweeter than those in the vineyards near the 
hotel ; why not try a midnight sail, or a sun- 
rise fishing-party ? To all of which Mr. Har- 
per returned a lethargic ‘‘ Cui bono?” and re- 
meined lying at ease upon the rocks, listening 
to the wash of the wavelets, and gazing 
dreamily off over the blue lake. 

That evening Elizabeth had remarked, 
“T hate a humdrum life.” 

“Only humdrum people: have humdrum 
lives,” answered Frederick, sketching a little 
profile on a smooth lake-pebble. 

“T hate humdrum people, then,” pursued 
Elizabeth. 

“So do I; that is, I am not fond of 
them.” 

“‘ Every thing here is humdrum.” 

“What! This lovely view?” 

“ Yes, and every thing at Lakeport also,” 
continued the young lady, aggressively. 

““Sad for Lakeport,” answered the young 
clergyman, shading the countenance of his 
pebble portrait. 

“There is no chivalry left in the world.” 

‘But plenty of self-sacrifice.” 

“ There is no romance.” 

“ But plenty of love.” 

“TI do not believe it,” said Elizabeth, 
shortly. Now, Frederick might have gone 
ona mission then and there, and converted 
this unbeliever, but he was indolent, and so 
only smiled. 

“JT see nothing of it,” continued Miss 
Pyne, advancing a step farther in search of 
excitement, going, indeed, to the extreme 
limit of her domain. No sooner had she thus 
spoken, than she became painfully aware of 
the significance of her words; but confusion 
changed rapidly into anger, when she per- 
ceived that no advantage was taken of them. 
An advance unnoticed, a retreat unpursued, 
are both mortifying. She waited a full min- 
ute, while Frederick Harper tranquilly dark- 
ened the eyelashes of his little stone face; 
then she rose and walked down the beach, 
angry with the world, with herself, but most 
of all with the tall, dark young man she left 
behind her. Frederick said to himself, “I 
will follow her in a moment,” and went on 
with his sketch ; to do him justice, he had no 
idea she was angry, for he had not taken ip 
the full meaning of her words, Busy, prac 
tical men require some strong excitement to 
tone them up to all the infinite and delicate 
variations of a woman’s feelings and moods; 
but there was no excitement in the hazy even- 
ing air, and, besides, the brain-worker was en- 
joying his annual rest. So he tarried. And 
when he followed, she was gone. 

Around the rock-corner, out of sight, Eliz 
abeth rowed her skiff, and the water showed 
no trace. She had never ventured out alone 
so late in the day, and therefore the mascu- 
line mind thought not of such a possibility; 
but what is precedent to a woman of the 
quicksilver type! “I will row over to the 
Rattlesnake,” she said to herself, “it is but a 
short distance ;” and the daring idea chimed 
in with her angry mood. She settled to her 
oars, and was soon far out in the lake. The 
Snake was four miles away, lying in the water 
with his two rattles behind ; the sunset glow 
faded, the twilight grew dusky, clouds rolled 
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up from the west, and still the girl rowed on. 
She was lost in reverie, and rowed mechanical- 
ly. Gradually, however, she became aware 
that it took more force to pull back the oars, 
and that the strain on her hands was heavier. 
She glanced around; it was night on shore, 
but on the water the light lingers late, a bank 
of black clouds was rising slowly in the west, 
and a swell setting in from the outside showed 
that beyond the islands there was a sea run- 
ning. The Snake was nearer now than the 
Hotel-island, and Elizabeth, no longer in a 
reverie, bent to her oars, and often turned 
her bead, steering the skiff so as not to lose 
an inch on her way. She was not alarmed, 
for she was a skilful oarswoman, but she had 
no wish to be driven out to sea, and rescued 
by some prosaic old lumber-barge. If it were 
a yacht, now, or a privateer! But Lake Erie 
has no such romantic craft. 

Heavier grew the swell, and darker the 
sky, crests of foam appeared here and there, 
and at last the wind got into the island-cor- 
ner, and wound in and out through the archi- 
pelago, bringing the waves in its track. The 
Snake was not far distant; but its head hissed 
angrily as the wind struck it and raised the 
seething foam. The landing was on the outer 
side, and Elizabeth hesitated an instant ; but 
the angry daring which had taken her out, 
took her on, and she ventured. Another mo- 
ment, and the skiff was swept out to sea. 
She kept the boat’s head in the wind and 
counted the chances ; there were, however, but 
three: to outride the storm ; to turn and row 
back to the Hotel-island ; or to land on Bal- 
last, whose range - light shone out ahead. 
Ballast Islet was the outpost of the group; 
beyond was the open lake. She decided for 
Ballast. 

Half an hour passed, and a pale girl sat in 
a skiff driving before the wind, which was fast 
growing into a gale; the sea was high, and the 
skiff plunged and rocked, but she kept it on 
its course and sat with her head turned, in- 
tently watching. Ballast was near, but too 
far to the left. The wind would not take 
her, as she had hoped, far up on its sandy 
beach—she must turn and row sideways 
across the current of the wind and water. 
Could she do it? It was all Lake Erie 
against one pair of rounded arms, Elizabeth 
was alarmed now. She recognized the storm. 
It was the so-called equinoctial—the Septem- 
ber gale which surely rides over the lake 
sooner or later, and cannot be mistaken 
when it comes. Yearly, Erie isstrewed with 
the wrecks of this storm, whose approach is 
masked in soft, purple haze, and whose de- 
parture is followed by brilliant sunshine, as 
if in mockery of the victims. There is a 
fatality about the equinoctial on the Lower 
Lakes; no one ever expects it. “Not to- 
day,” say the sailors; “not to-day,” say the 
pleasure-travellers ; and that very night their 
souls are required of them. 

Elizabeth, a child of the lake-country, 
had realized during this last half-hour that 
the year had come; her face was pale and 
pinched, her round hat had gone, and her 
hair floated unheeded around her shoulders ; 
only her eyes and her arms seemed alive as 
she watched and rowed. Kocks lay jagged 
around Ballast; there was but one landing, 








a short strip of sloping beach, and on either 
side rocky needles and hooks to tear the 
boat in pieces, and deep water to drown its 
one passenger. The chances now were but 
one, and that a slender one. To outride the 
three days’ gale, to go back to the Hotel-isl- 
and, were both impossible; there remained 
only the dangerous alternative of a landing 
on the narrow beach. Nearer and nearer 
swept the skiff, the moment was almost 
there. Elizabeth thought of—her sins? Of 
her guardian-angel? No; she thought of 
Frederick Harper, who took the place of 
both. “He will mourn for me if I am 
drowned,” she thought, pathetically. And 
with that she seized the oars tightly, and, 
bracing her feet, turned the skiff short to the 
left, bending double with her effort to force 
the boat broadside to the wind, across the 
current. It was a mighty effort for a girl, 
but she did not covet the being mourned for, 
if it could be prevented. The tense muscles 
on her arms, and blisters on her hands, 
showed that. A short and desperate con- 
test. But the well-developed physique, the 
superabundant vitality and electricity that 
tormented her in the idleness of peace, 
gained the victory in this war with the ele- 
ments, and, panting for breath, with singing 
noises in her head and blood-spots dancing 
before her eyes, Elizabeth Pyne beached the 
skiff with a last tremendous stroke, and, 
gaining the higher ground behind, sank ex- 
hausted on the grass. Vertigo swam in her 
brain for some moments, then followed a 
lethargic faintness, and gradually a chill 
crept through her frame, and she felt the 
pain of strained muscles and blistered palms. 
Rising wearily she started for the light- 
house. But the light was an old-man-of-the- 
mountain— visible only from a distance; 
though she had guided her course by its 
twinkle for the last half-hour, once upon the 
island, it vanished. It was dark, and the 
wind sounded among the trees with a wild 
ery; tired, cold, and disheartened, the girl 


wandered on at random, looking for the | 


light, and thinking of Frederick Harper. 
She derived some comfort in the thought 
that he was probably “ perfectly distracted.” 
In reality, however, Mr. Harper was com- 
fortably seated on the sheltered piazza 
watching the on-coming storm; he supposed 
that Elizabeth had followed one of her 
freaks and immured herself in her own 
room for the evening. He missed her, of 
course, and he allowed himself to hope that 
after their marriage there would be fewer of 
these freaks. This settled, he had an even- 
ing cigar of peace. 

In the mean time, poor Elizabeth wan- 
dered on, her little kid boots torn and wet, 
her summer dress a trailing, tattered train, 
holding her hair with one hand to keep her- 
self from Absalom’s fate, and with the other 
guarding her face from the trees and bushes 
unseen in the darkness. She was exhausted 
and miserable, and on the verge of hyster- 
ies; but of course she could not have hyster- 
ics all alone, no one ever did. At last, when 
she had been dragging herself about for more 
than an hour, her tired eyes caught a low- 
down gleam. “The keeper’s house,” she 
thought, and a glow surprised her cold veins ; 








she was still alive. But it was like chasing 
a will-o’-the-wisp; again and again she lost 
the light, and again and again it gleamed out 
in an unexpected quarter, for in the darkness 
she made many circles. At last the cabin 
came into view, or rather its window, and, 
without trying to find the door, Elizabeth 
tapped on the curtained pane. Another 
minute, and she was under a roof, and face to 
face with a fire. Then she had her hysterics. 

Through it all she was dimly conscious 
that a woman was tending her; the wet 
boots were taken off, her hair smoothed, and 
her bruised hands bound up in soft balm. 
Then the warmth of the fire began to soothe, 
and a fragrant aroma to arouse her, and final- 
ly she dried her tears, and drank the hot cof- 
fee with eagerness. A state of beatitude fol- 
lowed, and she fell asleep. 

Late in the evening, when the storm was 
fierce, Elizabeth’s aunt appeared on the pi- 
azza. “Bessie! Bessie!” she cried. “Come 
in, child. You will take cold.” 

“Elizabeth is not here, Miss Sage,” an- 
swered Frederick Harper, rising; “she has 
been in her room all the evening.” ‘ 

“Indeed,” replied Aunt Anne, retreating 
out of the wind; then to herself, “I wonder 
if they have quarrelled?” For Aunt Anne, 
like most maiden aunts, fancied clergymen, 
and looked forward to the position of oracle 
in the parish, and the head directorship of 
sewing-societies. A few moments later she 
came running down the hall, with her cap- 
strings floating behind her. “She is not 
there, Mr. Harper,” she cried; “the door is 
locked, and the key under the mat, as usual. 
She has not been there since afternoon.” 

Then came confusion and anxiety, many 
tongues and many suggestions. ‘Could she 
have strayed—?” “ Could she have fallen—?” 
“Could she have ventured—?” but no one 
ended his question, for the cliffs were abrupt, 
and the rocks below cruel. At last a boy was 
found, who said, “She went out in a skiff at 
sunset; I saw her pass the point.” 

This was worse than all. “Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth!” cried Aunt Anne, “ Elizabeth is 
drowned!” 

“No,” answered Frederick Harper, in a 
voice that startled the chattering crowd; 
“she is not dead.” And he ran out into the 
darkness, taking the path that led down to 
the dock. 

The crowd gazed after him, and then, with 
that impulse that leads a crowd to follow a 
master-spirit, out they streamed into the wild 
night, these summer visitors from the city, 
and ran down to the shore, 

Some fishermen sat in the boat-house, 
mending their nets by the light of a coal-oil 
lamp. They heard the story, and shook their 
heads. “It is the equinox, and it’ll last three 
days,” they said. “Nothing can go out of 
harbor to-night.” Money was offered; but 
“ Life is more than money,” replied old Com- 
modore Perry, an aged fisherman, whose name, 
happening to be the same as that of the hero 
of Lake Erie, the summer visitors had adorned 
with the gallant officer’s title, and amused 
themselves gravely questioning the old man 
as to the battle and its incidents, until he al- 
most believed he had taken part. 

“T believe it was at one o’clock precisely, 
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commodore, that you wrote your famous dis- 
patch, ‘We have met the enemy, and we are 
theirs,’” said one. 

“No, no,” interrupted another; “at one, 
the commodore crossed in a small boat, amid 
the terrific broadsides of the iron-clads, bear- 
ing in his hand a pennon containing these 
words, “If any man attempts to shoot up the 
American flag, haul him on the spot!’” 

“You’re both wrong,” remarked a third. 
“At one, the commodore was lashed to the 
main-mast, and proposed ‘To fight it out in 
those lines, if it took all summer.’” 

“Nothing of the kind,” added a fourth. 
“The commodore was about to leave, his 
trunks were all packed, when Pontiac and 
Tecumseh came off in a small boat, and cried, 
with tears, ‘Don’t give up the ship!’ So he 
didn’t.” 

“Jess so, gentlemen,” the old fisherman 
would reply, “jess so.” But, now that there 
was an end of chaffing, and real danger 
abroad, the commodore, unlike his prototype, 
drew back; “ Life is more than money, gen- 
tlemen,” he said. “Ef one of the steamers 
was in, we might venture; but we can’t tempt 
the equinox in a sail-boat.” 

“ What are you doing, Harper?” said one. 

“T am going out in the Pickerel,” an- 
swered a voice from the end of the dock. 

Then arose a chorus of remonstrance, 
wonder, and alarm; each person had some- 
thing to say against the idea; only Aunt 
Anne held her peace. “He is mad.” “He 
ean never find her; they will both be lost.” 
“A boat cannot live in such a gale.” “He 
must not be allowed to go.” 

Through this shower of words Frederick 
worked on. Then, without answer, he pushed 
off and set sail. The wind whistled over the 
island, and the lake was black; they could 
only see the boat a short distance, then it 
vanished into the darkness. “He is lost.” 
“He will never return.” “Such a strong 
young life!” “So earnest and so eloquent!” 

Thus the requiem was chanted. But 
Aunt Anne went quietly back through the 
grove. “I shall see them both again,” she 
said to herself; and, in the strength of this 
faith, she slept quietly through the long, wild 
night. 

Frederick Harper was a good sailor on 
both salt- and fresh-water; let it be under- 
stood, also, that being the one does not by 
any means imply the other. He knew the 
position of the islands, and could make his 
way among them without the aid of daylight; 
such knowledge, however, was but slight help 
in a storm like this. “ How can he tell which 
way she went?” said Junior-warden Graham, 
as he turned back toward the house. “ Such 
an expedition is beyond all reason.” And it 
was. But love is not always reasonable, for- 
tunately for the poetry of life. ‘Frederick 
Harper literally could not stay in safety on 
shore when Elizabeth Pyne was in danger on 
the water; that was the whole truth. 

Out he sailed over the bay, and passing the 
“ Parsons’ Snug-harbor,” dimly seen through 
the darkness (not forgetting, even then, to dis- 
like it as a Low-Church institution), he turned 
into the broad water beyond, running before 
the wind under a jib. His plan was to ap- 
proach each island by turn; something would 





tell him if he came near her. Is this super- 
stitious? Is it not rather a kind of desper- 
ate faith? He never once admitted the idea 
that Elizabeth might never have reached the 
land at all. ... 

After a short but profound sleep Eliza- 
beth awoke and gazed around the little 
room. A drift-wood fire crackled on the 
hearth, and a candle burned in the window; 
wooden chairs and tables, a clock, the settle 
on which she lay, and a few cooking-utensils, 
completed the furniture; but the whole was 
in blossom. Flowers were everywhere—in 
boxes, pots, and baskets, on shelves, on the 
floor, hanging from the ceiling, and climbing 
over the plastered walls—all kinds, the rare 
and the common, the hot-house princess, and 
the way-side peasant, the rose, the fuchsia, 
and the orange-blossom, side by side with the 
flower-de-luce, the daisy, and even the red 
clover. All blossoms, with as little green as 
possible; the leaves seemed to have been 
pruned away to make room for the flower. 
“That poor rose—all its leaves are gone,” 
said Elizabeth, dreamily. 

“Oh, you’re awake, are ye? I’m glad, 
for I want to know which side to set the 
watch-fire on,” said a voice. It was a woman 
who spoke, and Elizabeth turned and looked 
at her. She was a tall, slender person, with 
hair, eyes, and skin, of a pale yellow; only 
her clearly-cut profile kept her face from fad- 
ing into nonentity. Small, rough hands peeped 
from the long, close sleeves, but the limp 
gown hung about her form in shapeless folds, 
and, altogether, she looked like a faded sun- 
flower. Elizabeth took in all these details at 
a glance, after the manner of woman; and 
then she answered, “ What for?” 

“ Why, you come from somewhere, I sup- 
pose, and your folks will be anxious after 
you, won’t they? If you'll tell me which 
way you come from, I'll set a fire on that side, 
and they can see it.” 

“T came from Bass Island,” said Eliza- 
beth. 

“ Bass Island? Ithoughtso. You're one 
of the city folks, I reckon. Tl set the 
fire on that side.” The hostess left the room, 
and a few minutes later Elizabeth saw through 
the window a gleam, a shooting flame, and 
then a steady red glare. “It’s set,” said the 
woman, reéntering. 

“ Are you the light-house keeper’s wife?” 
asked Miss Pyne, after a sleepy pause; both 
her ideas and words seemed to come slow- 
ly. 

“ I’m the keeper ; there ain’t no other that 
I know of.” 

“ You live here?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ Alone?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because I want to.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Pyne, gazing at this 
singular person, who wanted to live alone 
upon a Lake-Erie island. She was dimly con- 
scious throughout this dialogue that she was 
not speaking with her usual courtesy, but she 
could command only the shortest phrases. 
She was not herself—she was somebody else ; 
she felt that her questions had belonged to 
country-bred curiosity. After a pause, she 





solved the puzzle: “You put something in 
my coffee,” she said, slowly. 

“Yes; yarbs to make you sleep.” 

“Oh!” said Elizabeth again, too hazy to 
push the investigation further. ‘“ What is 
your name?” she continued, after a pause, 
returning to the laconic curiosity produced 
apparently by the “ yarbs,” 

“ Jonah—Miss Jonah!” 

“That isa man’s name; no woman ever 
had it.” 

“T have it.” 

“T don’t believe it is your name at all,” 
pursued Elizabeth, after pondering a while. 

“Well, then, don’t. It’s no consequence.” 

“Where did you get all those flowers?” 
said the visitor, abandoning the subject of 
the name. 

“ Growed ’em.” 

“Why do you keep them in the house in 
summer?” 

“Cause I want to.” 

“TI wish my head would stop whirling,” 
said Elizabeth, abandoning the flowers also, 
and turning wearily upon the settle. 

“Eat a bit, and then you'll doze and sleep 
it all off,” said the light-keeper, rising. She 
busied herself among the dishes and over the 
fire, and Elizabeth dreamily wondered over 
her yellow hue and extreme length; she 
seemed half a mile long to the dazed visitor. 
At length came a bowl of broth, a piece of 
pilot-bread, and a cup of coffee. “No yarbs 
this time,” said the yellow woman, smiling, 
and, after eating, the tired girl fell asleep. 
She was awakened suddenly by a vigorous 
shake. ‘Some one’s off the island,” said the 
light-keeper. “I heard him hollering on the 
wind. Is there anybody such a fool as to sail 
out after you in such a storm?” 

“Yes,” answered Elizabeth, springing up; 
“but you need not call him a fool.” 

“Pretty near it, I reckon. You want to 
go, too, do you? There’s a shawl and some 
shoes.” 

The two women went out into the night. 
The beacon-fire blazed brightly and flared in 
the wind, dazzling Elizabeth's eyes so that 
she saw nothing but flame-spots in every di- 
rection; but the yellow woman’s eyes were 
like the eyes of acat. “There, there,” she 
cried, “a little sloop! If they don’t run 
upon this beach they’re gone, sure. Come 
along, girl.” And snatching a brand from the 
fire, she ran down to the sand. Elizabeth fol- 
lowed her example, and the two took their 
stations, one at each end of the little harbor, 
like two pier-lights, to show the way. By 
this time the sleep, the excitement, and the 
cold air, had overcome the narcotic, and Eliza- 
beth began to realize her love and her mortal 
fear. Frederick Harper was in the boat, and 
death was very near him. She never doubted 
that it was he. “Two minutes more,” said 
the yellow woman, “and either we or the lake 
will have them, poor fellows!” 

As it is in drowning, all her past life 
seemed to glide before Elizabeth’s eyes dur- 
ing those two minutes, and she saw her own 
faults standing out in glaring colors against 
the earnest, active good wrought by her lover. 
“Spare him,” she prayed silently, and gazed 
with anguish out into the darkness before her. 

“ Halloa!” shouted the yellow woman.— 
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“Shout, girl; now, both together!” And as 
the sloop came into the glare of the fire, the 
two shouted with all their might. The un- 
seen sailor heard, for the little boat tarned— 
a dangerous turn—and leaped forward, head- 
on toward the beach. Another haif-moment, 
and the yellow woman had plunged into the 
water, waist-deep, and, clutching the bow with 
the strength of a man, dragged it ashore, 
while Frederick Harper, all unmindful of her 
help, sprang out and clasped Elizabeth in his 
arms. 

The woman hauled up the Pickerel, and 
made it fast to the rocks ; then, “ Well, folks,” 
she said, “when you get through, we’ll go 
back tothehouse. I’m a little damp myself.” 
The “ getting through” consisted of broken 
exclamations, half-uttered questions, and an- 
swers all astray. The yellow woman listened 
a while, and then she said, half to herself, 
“But they’ll never get through. I might have 
known it. Ill go and get things ready for 
them.” So off she started in her dripping 
clothes, holding a brand for a lantern, and the 
lovers unconsciously followed, entering the 
little house and sitting down upon the settle 
in the same trance—a pale girl, in a tattered 
dress and clumsy overshoes, and a young man, 
in wet clothes, with dripping hair, and worn, 
white face. Thus the light-keeper found them 
when she came from the inner room clad in a 
dry gown. “Chills and fever, sure,” she said. 
“Goodness, children, you don’t even know 
you're wet, I suppose !—Young man, if you'll 
step into the outer room, you'll find old Kit’s 
best clothes laid out on a chair.” 

“Madam,” said Frederick Harper, coming 
out of his trance, “‘ we owe our lives to you; 
Elizabeth and I—” 

“Let that debt wait,” interrupted the yel- 
low woman, “and get dry things on you, do. 
I ain’t a madam, either; Jonah’s my name, 
Miss Jonah. There’s the door.” 

The young man obeyed the pointing fin- 
ger, and Miss Jonah rattled among her cook- 
ing-utensils. ‘ You’d better help; it will 
warm you up,” she said to Elizabeth. ‘“‘ What 
can you cook ?” 

Miss Pyne hesitated, and mentally ran 
over the list of her culinary accomplishments, 

“Thought so,” said Miss Jonah, severely. 
“What's the good of your hands ?” 

This remark opened a door of escape to 
thevisitor. ‘“ My hands are blistered ; I can- 
not use them over the fire,” she said. 

“Don’t believe you can cook, all the 
same,” answered the hostess, bending over 
the coals. 

“ Yes, I can.” 

“What?” 

“Oh—oh—cream - pies,” said Elizabeth, 
bringing out her one dish in triumph. 

“Cream-pies!” echoed Miss Jonah, con- 
temptuously, ‘ Will they save the nation ?” 

“Does the nation need saving?” asked the 
visitor, amused with the oddities of the light- 
keeper. 

“Tt did a short time ago, child.—At least, 
can you set a table?” 

“Yes; but my dress hangs about my feet, 
and I cannot walk in these great shoes.” 

“Well, you do look like the ‘ draggle-tail 
Gypsies, 0!’ I haven’t any Sunday clothes, 
8s old Kit has, but you can help yourself 





to whatever there is in the press. Take the 
eandle. I can cook by the firelight.” 

When Miss Pyne came back, she was 
transformed into a Wiirtemberg peasant-girl. 
One of the light-keeper’s straight blue gowns 
hung about her; she wore a white kerchief 
over her shoulders and an apron tied close up 
under her arms; her hair was braided in the 
German style, and a handkerchief tied quaint- 
ly around her head, and in her blooming 
beauty she looked sixteen, and a princess in 
masquerade. 

“* Well, you-’ns do know more than we-’ns,” 
said Miss Jonah, setting down her basin to 
gaze. 

“Tf I only had buckled shoes,” said Eliza- 
beth, holding out a little stockinged foot. 

“You’ve managed to make a fancy dress 
out of my old duds; what won’t vanity do? 
But I don’t blame you, child; and as for 
shoes, I can fix that.” And, stepping to a 
chest, Miss Jonah brought out a pair of black- 
satin slippers, of the style of 1800, somewhat 
worn, but dainty still. 

“Oh, the beauties!” cried Elizabeth, 
slipping them on, and looking at her feet with 
admiration. 

“My grandmother’s,” said Miss Jonah. 
“ Now, can you set the table!” 

“Certainly; motion becomes a pleasure 
in such fairy godmother slippers,” answered 
Miss Pyne, gayly. 

When, after some delay, Frederick Harper 
returned, he found a midnight meal ready on 
the table, decked with a central mound of 
blossoms. Fish, potatoes, hoe-cake, bacon, 
smoking hominy, piiot-bread, and honey. All 
these, and a Wiirtemberg peasant-girl in satin 
slippers as waitress. 

“ How charming!” exclaimed Frederick. 

“ How funny!” exclaimed Elizabeth. 

For the young man had not the skill to 
transform himself into any thing but a bulky 
athlete, uncomfortably attired in clothes 
much too small for him, with a length of 
ankle, throat, and wrist, escaping from the 
well-worn garments. 

“ How tall you are!” said Elizabeth. 

“None too tall,” said Miss Jonah. “ Lit- 
tle men are always a mistake; all you can do 
is, make the best of ’em.—Help yourself, 
Fred.” 

“The Reverend Frederick Harper,’’ said 
Elizabeth, quickly. 

“ And allow me, Miss Jonah, to introduce 
to you Miss Elizabeth Pyne,” said the young 
clergyman. 

“ Yes, yes, I know. And now, Fred and 
Betsy, do eat something; it will be daylight 
before long.” 

The two guests glanced at each other in 
amusement. ‘‘Let me give you some fish, 
Betsy,” said Frederick, smiling. 

“The blooms don’t look so bad on the 
table,” remarked Miss Jonah, looking at the 
impromptu épergne. “I never thought of 
mixing flowers with victuals myself, though.” 

“ You are fond of flowers,” said Frederick. 

“Yes; they’re sisters and brothers to 
me, and more.—Well, you’re through, are ye? 
Then just get to sleep as quick as you can. 
You'll find Kit’s cot in the outer room, Fred. 
Good-night; Ill call you when breakfast is 
ready.” And, holding open the door, she sent 





out her guest in spite of his half-laughing ob- 
jections. 

“Now, Betsy, trot into the inner room 
and curl yourself up in the bed. I never like 
to see a girl get peaked for want of sleep.” 

“ And you ?” said Elizabeth. 

“Oh, I am an owl,” answered Miss Jonah. 
“Half the time I don’t sleep nights at all ;” 
and in the firelight, with her yellow eyes and 
pointed nose, she looked not unlike the night- 
bird. Elizabeth’s watch showed one o’clock, 
and she fell asleep with a hazy cloud of owl- 
faces hovering around her. 

The next morning the storm was at its 
wildest ; all the winds were abroad, and the 
lake was white with flattened foam, the clouds 
flew across the sky with lurid gleams between. 
But, in spite of the gloom, the peasant - girl 
and the awkward athlete made good cheer 
within the little house, and found it impossi- 
ble to feel depressed. “We ought to, you 
know,” said Elizabeth at the breakfast-table. 
“No doubt they are sadly anxious at the 
hotel, and—and, we may have to stay here 
days.” 

“ Dreadful,” said Frederick, bringing the 
coffee - pot from the trevet on the hearth. 
‘* Ours is indeed a melancholy lot. Have some 
more coffee ?” 

In truth the friends at the hotel were sad- 
ly anxious ; they clustered around the fire and 
said to each other : “ How young they were!” 
“How well loved!” The past tense gave 
significance to their eulogies. Only Aunt 
Anne hoped on. The next evening after the 
long, sad day of storm, Commodore Perry cov- 
ered himself with glory by bringing the tid- 
ings that a fisherman who lived around the 
point reported a beacon-light on Ballast. 
“ The range is there as usual,” he said to the 
listening group in the parlor, “ but this here’s 
a watch-fire on the beach, and it stands to 
reason it means something. Miss Jonah, she 
don’t make bonfires for fun in weather like 
this.” 

“Miss Jonah ?” 

“ Yes ; the light-keeper’s a woman, a lone, 
lorn female, that stays over on Ballast all the 
year round. She’s queer, she is! Old Kit 
brings her victuals, and the like.” 

“One or both of them must be there,” 
said Junior-warden Graham, hopefully. 

“ Both,” said Aunt Anne. 

The curious asked many questions about 
this recluse of Ballast, but the commodore 
had no more to say. “She lives there; 
that’s all I know,” he answered. He saw 
nothing surprising in the fact; he took the 
world as he found it, and was surprised at 
nothing, that wise old man! 

All through the day the two on the island 
were happy, laughing, and enjoying the ad- 
venture like school-children, All through 
the day the yellow woman sat grimly by, and 
looked on. She allowed them to prepare 
dinner, and she ate their burned and dried- 
up concoctions with equanimity ; she relieved 
them from the prosaic after-piece of dish- 
washing ; she suffered a rearrangement of all 
her plants, and various improvements in the 
position of her furniture. She was amused, 
poor, lonely soul. 

Toward night she rose, half reluctantly, 
“ Well, I must go out, milk the cow, light the 
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range, and set the watch-fire,” she said, tak- 
ing down a fail. 

“T will go too,” said Elizabeth. 
to feel the storm.” 
“Not in my grandmother’s slippers, Bet- 


“T want 


sy.’ 

“The slippers shall not be injured,” said 
the athlete, and he lifted the peasant-girl in 
his arms. _ “ Now, then, for the storm.” 

“Well, you are strong,” said Miss Jonah, 
approvingly. “I never did like puny people. 
Sit still, Betsy, and don’t make a fuss. Can’t 
you take a bit of fun, child?” 

So the procession started in high glee, the 
storm was felt, the cow milked, the range 
lighted, the beacon-fire started, and, through 
it all, the grandmother’s slippers never once 
touched the ground. 

Then came supper and a merry evening ; 
Frederick was even betrayed into a college- 
song. 

“T can sing,” said Miss Jonah. 

“Pray favor us,” urged the two guests; 
and she favored them: “Barbara Allen” and 
the ballad of the “ Draggle-tail Gypsies, 0!” 

* You two are lovers, of course,” she said, 
as late in the evening they still sat around 
the fire, listening to the wild wind outside. 
This sudden question brought the red to 
Elizabeth’s face, but Frederick answered 
calmly : 

“ Of course.” 

“When are you going to be married ?” 

“In November.” 

“What day?” 

“The 24th.” 

Now, be it known, that the word mar- 
riage had never yet been spoken by either of 
these two young persons. Elizabeth, with 
scarlet face, interposed a “ No.” 

“Don’t you make any objections, Betsy,” 
said Miss Jonah, “for you know you like 
him.” 

* Of course she does,” said the audacious 
Frederick. 

“Tt is very late,” said Elizabeth, hastily, 
rising and taking a candle. “ Good-night.” 
And so she escaped. 

The opening of the next day was gloomy 
with gusts of heavy rain; the gay mood had 
passed, and Elizabeth sat silently at the little 
window, gazing out over the dark, stormy 
water. She had slept little, and her mind 
was divided between two feelings—pleasure 
that would not down, and anger that would 
not up, at least to the desired point. She 
loved Frederick Harper, and she knew that 
she loved him ; but her proud spirit chafed 
against this easy conquest. Should it be for 
him to win without difficulty? Was she his 
without even an asking? And all the time 
she knew she was, and had hard work to keep 
herself up to the proper indignation ; which 
last was the most humiliating of all. 

But Frederick, who had risked his life 
for this girl and counted it as nothing, 
thought not of moods and fancies ; he rested 
_ content with his great thankfulness for life 
and love. 

The day wore on, and the three were quiet, 
Elizabeth moody ; the yellow woman quietly 
watchful, and Frederick lapsing back into 
that lethargy of complete rest, which had 
been so rudely broken, 








“ To-morrow you can go home,” said Miss 
Jonah, toward evening. “The wind will go 
down some time to-night, and Kit will be com- 
ing across from Middle Bass as soon as the 
sea goes down ; he can take you back.” 

“ Don’t you think I am a good sailor, Miss 
Jonah ?” said Frederick, smiling. 

“Yes; but you'll have to look after her; 
she’s out of sorts,” with a gesture toward 
Elizabeth, who stood in the inner room, look- 
ing out at the rain. 

“Ts she ill,” asked Frederick, rising quick- 
ly. 

“ Young man,” said Miss Jonah, in a low 
voice, “I can’t abear to see trouble growing 
out of nothing. She feels bad, and, of course, 
you’re the cause, somehow. Now, you just 
go right in there and make up.” And Fred- 
erick went. 

“ Well, children, supper’s ready, and can’t 
wait,” called a voice through the half-open 
door, an hour afterward. 

Forth came the lovers at their hostess’s 
summons, and Elizabeth was radiant, with 
the traces of tears still on her cheeks. For 
Frederick had then and there been on a mis- 
sion, and converted this unbeliever. There 
was no uncertainty about the asking now. 
O Miss Jonah, you did bravely as a Cupid! 

The yellow woman busied herself about 
the table, and seemed not to see this new 
radiance ; but all the same she sighed when 
they were not observing her, and pressed her 
hand to her head. 

“This is our last evening,” she said, as, 
the work over and fresh drift-wood heaped on 
the fire, she sat down in her splint rocking- 
chair with her knitting. 

Outside the wind was still rushing through 
the sky, and the watch-fire burned on the 
beach ; inside the two were together on the 
settle, making quarrels with their words and 
love with their eyes, after the manner of 
young persons who “ understand each other.” 
The hostess sat opposite, and listened, and 
looked. 

“Miss Jonah,”’ said Frederick, remember- 
ing at last that there was a third, “ you do 
not, of course, remain here during the win- 
ter?” 

“ Yes, I do, Fred.” 

“ But is it not dreary and lonely ?” 

“Dreary and lonely, dreary and lonely,” 
repeated the woman; “God knows it is!” 
And two tears rolled slowly down her yellow 
cheeks. 

“Dear Miss Jonah,” said Elizabeth, taking 
her hand, “do not stay here. Come with us 
to Lakeport.” 

“No, no, child. I must keep my place.” 

“T can easily find a better place for you 
in Lakeport,” said Frederick. “Come back 
with us. Let us help you to make a home in 
the city near ours, where we can often see 
you.” 

“Do,” pleaded Elizabeth, bending down 
her happy, winsome face—“ do, my dear.” 
And she kissed the faded cheek. 

Miss Jonah burst into tears, and rocked 
herself to and fro. 

“Tt is so long since any one has kissed 
me, so long since any one has called me 
*dear!’” she said, with sobs. “It isn’t 
easy to be dead before you've died. If I was 





really dead, I shouldn’t be hungering after 
what can’t be. At least, I hope not. Else, 
what’s the use of death? Children, you've 
opened my heart to-night, and I'll tell you my 
story. Then, perhaps, you’ll help me to end 
every thing right.” She wiped her eyes, and 
motioned them back to the settle. “ Sit there 
like you was before,” she said. “’Twas see- 
ing you so happy that first set me off. I 
don’t begrudge you, my dears; but even the 
poorest human creature has its feelings. 

“T was born in Northern Georgia, near 
the mountain called Yonah. We were poor, 
but not exactly poor white trash, for we came 
from a good stock, and grandmother was a 
real lady. I went to school some, and didn’t 
have to work hard. My name was Rose; I 
look like it, don’t 1? Well, at eighteen I was 
engaged to Joe; and, seven years after, I was 
still only engaged, for he was too poor to 
marry. Mattie, my sister, was seventeen, 
and I loved her dearly. She was a pretty 
blossom of a child, like that carnation-pink 
in the window. I had taken care of her al- 
ways, for we had no mother, and father had 
died when she was still young. Well, all at 
once a far-away cousin died, and left her farm 
up in the hills to me—a queer old body like 
I am now, I suppose. Joe had not been in 
that evening, and I sat working in the keep- 
ing-room, burning to tell him the good news. 
Still, he didn’t come. At last, I got nervous, 
and thought I'd feel better out in the garden, 
where I could hear the gate creak. I went 
out; I didn’t hear the gate creak, but I 
heard something else—Joe and Mattie, he 
talking, she crying, and both of ’em loving 
each other with all their hearts. Yes; I 
couldn’t mistake. He spoke to her as he 
never spoke to me; his very voice was ten- 
derer. And Mattie, too—the child was break- 
ing her heart. Through it all they both stood 
firm. He had no thoughts of giving me up; 
she had no thoughts of getting him away. 
It was only that they had happened to meet, 
and misery will out. If either of ’em had 
been false—but no. I couldn’t even have the 
comfort of anger. It stood just this way: 
Joe had given me a boy’s fancy, but Mattie 
he loved ; she loved him with all her heart; 
and I—well, I was only in the way. I won't 
take the time to tell you all I thought, but 
this is what I did: I got a little bundle of 
things that I set store by—things that 
wouldn’t be missed; those slippers is one, 
for I was vain of my foot, and had planned 
to be married in °em—and then I went to 
the river, and threw my shawl over so it 
would lodge on the reeds. I wasn’t an hour 
doing it all; and, while they were still in the 
garden, I was coming North. I’ve never been 
back, and I never mean to go. After a time, 
I got on this island, and here I’m going to 
stay. I like it. It’s lonely, but I’m best 
alone. In the war I helped the prisoners 
over there a bit—the boys on Johnson’s Isl 
and down in the bay, the Johnny Rebs, you 
know. I was something of a nurse, and I 
used to take care of the sick ones. "Twas 
all for the sake of old Georgia. But peace 
came ; the boys are home again ; and the bar- 
racks are gone from Johnson’s. Since then 
I've taken to flowers. We're pining creat 
ures, after all; we must have something to 
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fuss over. Well, I don’t even knowif my two 
are married, but I did the best I could. I’m 
drowned, you see, and the farm is Mattie’s. 
All I care for now is to have the end all right. 
I have a fancy I shall not live long, and I want 
to be buried here on Ballast. There mustn’t 
be any stone or even a mound, for I want to 
be clean forgotten; and this is what I ask 
you two to do for me.” 

“© Miss Jonah,” said Elizabeth, earnestly, 
“give up these gloomy ideas, and come with 
us!” 

“Eh, child, you’re kind, but I couldn’t be 
happy nowheres; I can’t make myself over.” 

“ But we will write—we will send to your 
old home—” 

“No, no. I can stand being away from 
Joe, but I couldn’t stand being near him. I 
love him the same as ever. You look at me 
with your pretty eyes wide open, but it’s so. 
I suppose I seem an old woman to you. I’m 
forty-two; but if I was seventy it would be 
just the same.” 

“But, Miss Jonah, at least you can 
know—” 

“JT don’t want to know, child. All I have 
to do is just keep still. If I have done wrong, 
it can’t be mended now; if I have done right, 
it mustn’t be spoiled.” 

“ But, dear Miss Jonah—” 

“Stay, Elizabeth,” interposed Frederick 
Harper, “this is a question we cannot an- 
swer. Miss Jonah must judge for herself.” 

“Yes, young man. The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness. Good-night.” 

And, passing through the outer door, Miss 
Jonah left them, nor did they see her again 
that evening. She did not enter the room 
where Elizabeth slept, and, although the clergy- 
man watched late before the fire, she did not 
appear. In the morning, however, there she 
was, not the broken-voiced, sad woman who 
had told her story as if she longed for sym- 
pathy, but pale, grim Miss Jonah, the light- 
keeper of Ballast Island. 

“We have been dreaming,” said Eliza- 
beth, in a low tone. “Those hard, yellow 
eyes never shed tears.” 


“Tt is that very stony endurance that I 


pity most,” answered Frederick. “It is her 
armor against suffering, and shows how long 
and hard has been the battle.” 

Old Kit, the fisherman, came across from 
Middle Bass early in the afternoon. The sky 
was drifted with ragged clouds, the lake rough, 
and the air cold; but the storm was over. 
Frederick and Elizabeth were now attired in 
their own shrunken clothes, but the kid boots 
were hopelessly torn. ‘Keep the slippers,” 
said Miss Jonah; “I like to see ’em on you.” 

The yellow woman had held herself aloof 
from her guests during the day; she seemed 
in a sombre mood, and averse to any conver- 
sation. “I do not like to go away without a 
word as to what she told us last night,” said 
Elizabeth, as old Kit made ready the Pickerel 
for the voyage to the Hotel-island. “ Poor 
soul !—see how lonely she looks!” 

“We have tried several times this morn- 
ing, and she has refused to speak; we must 
not force ourselves upon her,” answered Fred- 
erick. “She knows we are going; if she 
wishes to say any thing, she will come. Tell- 
ing her story was a relief at the time; but 





she has been in a dumb agony ever since. 
Last night she was out in the wind wander- 
ing up and down on the beach like a wild 
creature; she did not come in until dawn.” 

“Let me go and comfort her,” said the 
warm-hearted Elizabeth, looking with tearful 
eyes toward the solitary figure on the rocks. 

“No, dear. No one can comfort her. 
But I think she will come to us when the boat 
is ready to sail.” And she did. 

“Good-by, children,” she said, quietly. 
“T have trusted you with my all, but I know 
you will not betray me. I should like to ask 
you, if word comes, to help me in the end; 
but—it might be troublesome.” 

“Dear friend,” said Frederick, taking the 
cold hand in both his own, “‘life is uncertain ; 
you may outlive us both.” 

“« And, may not.” 

“In that case, freely do I give my prom- 
ise.” 

“God bless you,” said Miss Jonah, sol- 
emnly. They pressed each other’s hands in 
farewell, and then Elizaoeth threw her arms 
around the yellow woman’s neck and kissed 
her. 

“Oh, my little blossom,” cried Miss Jonah, 
with tears, “may you be happy, ever so hap- 
py, my sweet one!” She turned away, and 
Frederick lifted Elizabeth over the wet sand 
and placed her in the boat, already rising and 
falling on the surf, as if impatient to be off. 

** All ready,” said old Kit. 

Miss Jonah did not turn, and Frederick, 
seeing her purpose, gave the sign, and the 
boat glided away from the little log dock out 
into the broad lake. When a wide space of 
water lay between them, Miss Jonah climbed 
upon a rock and stood gazing after the sloop, 
her tall form outlined against the gloomy sky. 
As a change in the course hid her from view, 
the two watchers in the boat saw her hand 
waving a last farewell. . . . 

No need to tell of the joy at the Hotel- 
island. “I knew they would return,” said 
Aunt Anne, triumphantly. 

Early the next morning the little island 
steamer, weather-bound at Sandusky, ven- 
tured out, and carried back on her return 
voyage to the main-land every summer vis- 
itor. The islands were left to themselves un- 
til another summer; but their grapes and 
their wine kept their memory warm through 
the long, cold winter. 

Early in the spring, when ice was still 
floating in the lake, the Rev. Frederick Harper 
received a letter: 


“Dear Cuitpren: I feel that death is not 
far off. When I am gone Kit will mail this, 
and then wait. Keep your promise. Good- 


by, both of you. 
“Miss Jonan.” 


“Will you go with me?” he said, giving 
the letter to his wife. 

“Yes,” answered Elizabeth. 

Reaching Sandusky, they took a little sloop 
and sailed out over the cold lake toward Bal- 
last Island. Old Kit was waiting for them, 
and in the house was a closed box. 

“She didn’t want you to see her again,” 
said the old man. “She made me promise to 
nail it up; she made herself ready before- 
hand.” 








The flowers were blooming on the walls, 
and the plain furniture ranged in order. 

“Was there any message?” asked Fred- 
erick. 

“ Nothing, sir, ’cept her love for the lady, 
and would she take a few slips from the 
plants, ’cause she’d like to think they was 
blooming in your house. That’s all, sir.” 

Reverently the burden was lifted and 
carried out to a spot among the trees, where 
the grave stood ready. Then the young 
clergyman read the burial service; “‘ earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes,” and Elizabeth’s hand 
threw in the first clods. Before the grave 
was filled, she gathered all the flowers and 
dropped them down, so that the coffin-lid was 
buried in blossoms. Then the earth was re- 
stored to its place, and the ground smoothed 
and sodded; “ No stone, no mound,” the soli- 
tary woman had said, and her wish was ful- 
filled. A few weeks more, and no one could 
trace the outline of the grave in the fresh, 
spring grass. 

Taking with them the flower-slips, the 
two sailed away, leaving old Kit in charge. 
Long they talked of the dead as they sailed 
back over the cold lake. 

“T think,” said Elizabeth, “ that she took 
the name of that Georgia mountain, and the 
people about here misunderstood it and called 
it Jonab.” 

“Very likely,” said Frederick; “she 
probably thought it best not to correct the 
mistake. Yonah—Jonah ; yes, they are much 
alike.” 

“Poor soul, she is at rest now,” said the 
young wife at last. ‘“ But, after all, did she 
do right ?” 

“Who can tell?” answered Frederick, 
gravely. “She gave her life for the sake of 
those she loved. If the sacrifice was mis- 
taken, it was none the less heroic.” 

This was Miss Jonah’s funeral sermon. 

The wind was adverse, and the afternoon 
was darkening into night, as the sail-boat 
glided on toward Sandusky Bay. 

“See, there is the range shining out,” 
said Elizabeth, looking back ; “ old Kit lights 
it now.” 

Another turn, and Ballast Island disap- 
peared. 

Constance Fenimore Woo.son. 





LIFE IN SANTO DOMINGO 
CITY. 


IFE in the tropics is pretty nearly the 
same all the world over, but the city of 
Santo Domingo, thanks to the peculiar tem- 
perature of the island, can hardly be called 
tropical. It is true, that there are cocoa- 
palms and bananas on every side, and that 
the castor-bean grows as a weed, but yet the 
heat is never very great, and, what is still 
more strange, the sun does not rush vehe- 
mently to his rest. On the contrary, he lin- 
gers below the horizon, and gives us that de- 
licious twilight which the Germans poetically 
call the after-glow. Now, in your genuine 
tropical countries it is a characteristic feat- 
ure that there is only a minute’s after-shine, 
and then the earth, with all its flowers, is 
wrapped in that blanket of the night of which 
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our friend Macbeth makes mention. Life in 
Santo Domingo commences precisely at sun- 
rise, at least for those who live in the Hdtel 
du Commerce, the one caravansary of the 
place. For it is, unfortunately, opposite to 
the barracks which surround the citadel, and 
Santo Domingo is a very military city. Pre- 
cisely five minutes before sunrise a bugler 
gives dreadful note of preparation, breaking 
the slumbers of every one in the immediate 
vicinity. As the sun makes his appearance, 
the fact is signalled from the citadel-tower, 
and then four buglers and three terrible 
drummers compliment the sleepers with a 
reveille, of Spanish origin, which, without 
national prejudice, may be said to compare 
very ill with the West Point morning music. 
The inmates of the hotel, who may have 
proved contumacious to the first bugle, are 
powerless to resist the reveille ; and, in a very 
few minutes, sounds of progress may be heard 
along the whole line of the sleeping-apart- 
ments. These are of royal size, and, having 
been partitioned into rooms of more moderate 
dimensions, it is impossible for any one, how- 
ever lazy, to resist the contagion of rising, 
which he hears on both sides, to say nothing 
of scraps of conversation, which will intru- 
sively come to his ears. The Hétel du Com- 
merce, being kept by a Frenchman, one 
Monsieur Auguste, of course all the apparatus 
of the rooms is from la belle France. The 
crockery is from Limoges, the water-coolers 
from Marseilles, and, in fact, every thing that 
could be got from the beloved country was ob- 
tained. Dressing over, one hurries down to the 
dining-room, also the lounging-room, where a 
small roll and a cup of Dominican coffee await 
every one. There is no milk, and no butter, 
unless it is demanded by some American who 
has a prejudice against dry bread. Those 
who intend bathing in the sea, generally post- 
pone the morning coffee until their return. 
The bathing-place is at Guibia, about two 
miles off, but one cannot bathe any nearer 
without a positive certainty of being attacked 
by sharks, which not only swarm in the sea, 
but even ascend the rivers for thirty and forty 
miles. Bathing is an institution also among 
the Dominicans, and on the road to Guibia 
the foot-traveller generally overtakes a very 
rickety four-wheeled chaise, or shay, drawn 
by a venerable white pony, the vehicle con- 
taining some six or seven females, of all ages, 
who are going to have a dip in the sea. There 
are also invariably mounted cavaliers, who 
are going to kill two birds with one stone— 
to bathe themselves and give their horses a 
rubbing with salt water, to prevent them 
from having sore backs, which the bad sad- 
dies and worse riding invariably produce on 
the hardiest animals. The road is along the 
sea, all the way to the ferry on the Hayna 
leading to San Cristobal, and on the route are 
many mementos of the early Spanish days, in 
the shape of old forts, old wells, and ruins of 
fortified houses. But, between the city-gate 
and the bathing-place are few points of inter- 
* est save the gates of one or two country resi- 
dences belonging to Santo Domingo richards. 
It is unnecessary to say that these seats were 
built long ago by the Spaniards; and the 
gates, which are handsome specimens of iron 
work, are the proof. It is doubtful if the 





Dominicans build much, and any structure 
which is not of palm-wattles can be safely re- 
ferred to the earlier Spaniards, or to some 
foreign trader who has established himself in 
the place. Of these there are not a few, and 
among them many Spaniards from Catalonia, 
who are excepted from the general hatred of 
Spain which is felt here. One of the country- 
seats above mentioned belongs to a Catalan, 
who has entitled it San Francisco del Carmelo. 
Strangers at first take it for a convent, and 
inquire if they may be permitted to see it, 
and this very mild joke affords the intensest 
gratification to the worthy Catalan, who is in 
the distillery business. His place of business, 
in the Street of Commerce, leading from the 
plaza in front of the cathedral to the Market- 
Square, is adorned with a prodigious sign of a 
locomotive, with a distillery attached, and a 
man running in front waving his hat, the mot- 
to above this work of art being: ‘‘A /a indus- 
tria Catalana,” “ Aguardiente and rum, whole- 
sale and retail.” 

The bathing-place is a lagoon formed by 
a semicircle of reefs, where the water is too 
shallow for the dreaded shark. The ladies 
have one end and the gentlemen the other. It 
is a pleasant spot for the former, because the 
bottom is of sand and the bathing is good, but 
for swimmers the water is hardly deep enough, 
and near the reefs it shallows so rapidly that 
one is sure to get cut by the sharp coral, 
whose edges are as keen as razor - blades. 
Returning home, what with the walk and the 
bath, one’s appetite is generally pretty sharp, 
and the matutinal coffee tastes uncommonly 
good, ially as M Auguste permits 
Americans, who are everywhere considered 
privileged characters, to have an egg or two 
in addition. After this early repast, which is 
over, even for bathers, at half-past seven 
o’clock, there is an awful gap of time until 
the hour of breakfast, which is eleven. For 
the dabblers in science, those who have little 
glimpses of geology, mineralogy, or botany, 
there is always something to see, or some 
place to go to, but for the traveller without 
these resources time is indeed a tyrant. There 
is no sight more lamentable than a man in a 
strange place without occupation, without the 
faculty of creating occupation for himself. 
He wanders listlessly from street to street, he 
calls upon the much-enduring consul for ad- 
vices about the mail, he makes a vast parade 
of writing letters, which in his secret heart 
he knows he shall never finish, but his great 
resource is to smoke the Dominican cigars, 
one cent apiece, and to haunt the spots where 
the sign says, “ Café y billar.” Blessed be 
the man that invented billiards, for he has 
certainly saved many American travellers from 
dying of sheer leisure. For the wanderers 
who can speak a foreign language or two, 
the regular thing to do is to stroll down the 
Street of Commerce, and sit in the stores of 
acquaintances and chat for an hour or so. 
This is my way of killing time when I have 
exhausted ferns and fossils for the time being. 
I have quite a numerous circle of acquaint- 
ances in this street, and I generally pass half 
an hour with each, which belps on the time 
amazingly. The apothecary’s store is the 
headquarters, however, where the grand re- 
unions are held, and where the affairs of the 








world are settled. It is not very large, but 
it is by many degrees the handsomest store in 
the city, and the ruralists who come, machete 
in hand, to sell wax and honey and tamarinds, 
do not seem quite easy in their minds as they 
regard with awed gaze the semicircular sweep 
of shelving filled with mysterious bottles. I 
believe some of the peasants have a dim idea 
that, if the master cared to do such a deed, 
he could with those bottles blow up the whole 
island, perhaps, but very certainly the whole 
city. I have never seen any one buy any 
thing in this store. I have seen the country 
people sell things, and that is all. No, stop! 
I do remember to have seen an American buy 
an ounce of quinine, and also to have noticed 
the dropping of his jaw when he learned the 
price. Truth to tell, every thing is disgustingly 
dear in this city, not only imported goods, but 
provisions—every thing. The billiard-table at 
the Hétel du Commerce, according to the state. 
ment of the genial proprietor, cost seven hun- 
dred dollars; and the pianos, manufactured 
expressly for Santo Domingo by Pleyel, of 
Paris, average four hundred and fifty dollars— 
the same instrument being sold in Paris for 
two hundred dollars and less. The having a 
piano with the Dominicans is one of the marks 
of aristocracy, and I doubt whether the ladies 
of any white household would allow the pater. 
Jamilias to smoke a single cigar in peace if 
the best room did not contain a piano. For, 
be it known that, although the Dominicans 
are a mixed race, yet even here the white 
traders and their descendants have estab- 
lished a caste, and consider those who have 
any “coffee” in their complexion as inferior 
beings. Also, among the latter there is 
some species of graduation, according to the 
“amount of coffee,” as the phrase is here. 
This was explained to me by a lady of the 
city of Santiago de los Caballeros, who added 
that it sometimes happened that a person 
would be whiter than he or she ought to be 
according to the scale; but in all such cases, 
Nature, by a kind of poetical justice, made 
the hair just so much coarser and more 
woolly. And she illustrated this deep piece 
of information by pointing out a very pretty 
girl, with quite a white skin and fair blue 
eyes, but whose hair, though approaching 
flaxen in color, was absolute wool, and yet of 
a fair length. One might philosophize upon 
this peculiar system of calculation in a way 
that would astonish some of the friends of 
the colored man, but, fortunately for our 
Boston speculatists, the government here 
knows no such arithmetic, and counts in its 
service all “ points of coffee ” indiscriminate- 
ly, many of the most able being quite black. 
Still, it is impossible to avoid noticing this 
feeling, because it exists very strongly in 
Santo Domingo. The good folks who are pure 
white, consider themselves the beau monde, 
and the poor unfortunates of “ coffee com- 
plexion” as the bas monde, 

Breakfast at eleven o’clock here is, in 
trath, dinner without the soup. There is not 
much variety at the Hétel du Commerce, and 
one meal is very much like another. An eX 


cellent omelette is the invariable first dish, 
which is succeeded by fish, generally the 
Pescado colorado or red-fish, which is not 
Mullet occasionally 


unlike the red snapper. 
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makes an appearance, stewed delicately in 
white wine, and, when these fail, Auguste 
falls back upon a very coarse, strong-tasted 
fish, which we believe to be skate, but which 
he gives a fine Spanish name. Some people 
eat fried plantains with their fish, but I can- 
not recommend the practice. The next dish 
in order is generally a ragowt of chicken, or 
pigeons, or sometimes stewed kidneys, or 
calves’-brains with sauce piquante, This en- 
tremets is invariably followed by boiled rice 
and frijoles, the national dish of Spanish 
America. The last dish is a beefsteak, with 
a tender overshadowing of garlic. All this is 
washed down with a wine on which I hesitate 
to pass judgment, Auguste boldly affirms it 
to be a true Bordeaux, but I believe it to be 
Catalan wine, with an addition of rough su- 
gar, and perhaps a little aguardiente, Mixed 
with considerable water, it can be drunk. 
Gruyére cheese, with several kinds of fruit, 
follow, and a cup of Dominican coffee con- 
eludes the breakfast. After breakfast the 
natives take a siesta for several hours, but 
this is a custom from which Americans 
shrink, and there is no other way of passing 
the time than the eternal billiards, or a ride 
out into the country, where there is nothing 
to see, unless one has the proper kind of 
eyes. The environs of Santo Domingo con- 
tain much that is interesting, but the coup 
@ail is not beautiful. The landscape seldom 
presents any bold features, and the general 


impression made is that the land is parched | 


by drought, and covered with stunted bushes. 
There are various ruins, however, of early 
days, which have interest when one finds 
them, and there are very curious coral grot- 
tos on both sides of the Ozama River. But 
ruins are not interesting unless one knows the 
history specially to the place, which very few 
do, and the caves are very seldom spoken of, 
so that, unless one meets with some European 
who has seen them, one is not likely ever to 
hear of their existence. It is a curious feat- 
ure in the Dominicun moral nature that he 
seems not to be gifted with any feeling for 
the picturesque, and I believe his artistic de- 
velopments are at the lowest possible point. 
There is also, I fancy, a languor in the air 
which strangers at first can easily resist, and 
indeed are unconscious of, but which wins its 
way imperceptibly until one shrinks from any 
thing that requires exertion. So the average 
traveller, sojourning in Santo Domingo, gener- 
ally loafs in the afternoon as he loafed in the 
morning. At three p. w. the drummers and bu- 
glers come out and execute a point of war, the 
object of which is apparently to wake the good 
Dominicans from their siesta. The ladies now 
make their evening toilet, and, if one strolls 
through the town, one is sure to catch glimpses 
of the Dominican belles, splendidly arrayed in 
spotless white muslin, seated in American 
rocking-chairs bending over some ridiculous 
woollen work, or leaning against the railings 
of the verandas, which are always on the up- 
per floor. The doors and windows are always 
wide open during the day, and a little obser- 
vation will show that the furniture is almost 
entirely American, and the decorations French. 
It is not easy to get the entrée of these houses, 
for the people here are far from hospitable in 
the sense that the northern nations have of it. 








A Dominican gentleman who knows a foreign- 
er well, and is on friendly terms with him, 
will never think of inviting him to his house. 
I believe, perhaps, that this is not from any 
want of hospitable feeling, but from the 
wretched suspicions and mistrust of woman- 
kind which the Dominicans inherit from the 
Spaniards. I may conclude that the system 
is not successful, for in no place in the world 
is morality (in this restricted sense) at a 
lower ebb than in this island. The morals 
of President Baez, otherwise an estimable 
man, are what ladies would call shocking, 
since he keeps openly one mistress, some 
persons say two. Whenever he complains 
of his eyes giving him pain, and retires 
to the mineral waters of San Cristobal, 
a meaning smile ripples over the faces of 
the circle of officials, and the young men of 
the city generally laugh outright. I do not 
think, however, that his example has any bad 
effect, for the moral status of the place is too 
low for that. So superior is Baez to the gen- 
erality of Dominicans that, if he had the 
least suspicion that a reputable private life 
would benefit his country, Iam sure his ex- 
ample would instantly be thrown on the side 
of decency. As the case is at present, the 
stranger within the gates hears often, as he 
passes, morceauz executed on the piano of 
Pleyel, which have evidently been played for 
his benefit, since it is impossible that “‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle” has charms for any nation save 
our own. But inside the doors we never get ; 
so, after an hour’s rambling through the 
streets and a call at the American consul’s, 
the caged birds return home to the hotel and 
wait anxiously for the dinner -bell, which 
sounds precisely at six, and is accompanied 
by the full force of the garrison buglers and 
drummers sounding retreat. There is a bu- 
gler in the party who is particularly obnox- 
ious, from the dreadfully broken and squeaky 
notes which he emits. And, if Baez is sincere 
in his desire to conciliate the foreign element, 
he will certainly cashier that bugler, who has 
contrived to set our teeth on edge many, many 
times. The dinner is the same as breakfast, 
with the addition of soup and vegetables, 
among which latter French beans and palm 
cabbage are conspicuous. There is generally 
an effort at conversation after the meal is 
over, but, as one-half the guests are American 
and the other half French, the fusion is not 
complete, and one party generally retires. 
Then come the terrible evenings, in which 
there is nothing to do save to play cards. 
There is an occasional mitigation of woe when 
there is a Spanish company of actors in the 
town, as is the case at the present moment. 
The theatre has been established in the old 
college of the Jesuits, and, though the audi- 
torium occupies the part that was the chapel 
attached to the building, the Dominicans do 
not seem to have any scruples of conscience. 
I doubt if they have any religious feelings 
whatsoever as a nation. The American ne- 
groes, who are either Baptists or Methodists 
to a man, are truly religious, and show it in a 
meusure in their lives. But, of all the in- 
habitants of this city, | have never seen more 
than one hundred and fifty in the cathedral 
at mass, and even these (nineteen-twentieths 
women) were spoken of contemptuously as 





the battalion of the mass. I fear the Domini- 
cans are the dregs of a people, not the germ 
of one, since they seem to have no strong con- 
victions, excepting, perhaps, love of country 
and desire of liberty. It may be that these will 
save them. If the people do not show at the 
church, they muster strongly at the theatre, 
and the troupe of Munoz and Belaval have 
found their visit a paying speculation. They 
belong to Porto Rico, and only come here 
semi- occasionally, where they are reccived 
with distinction, and the ladies evidently look 
upon it as an excellent opportunity for study- 
ing the most recent fashions. The govern- 
ment supplies sentries lavishly. At the door 
vis-a-vis with the ticket-taker is one whose 
bayonet, placed from jamb to jamb, preverts 
any rush of impecunious stage-struck Domini- 
cans. A sentry loafs round the temporary 
bar, where saucers of sweetmeats called 
dulces are sold for the ladies, and rum is dis- 
pensed in small glasses to the gentlemen. 
For temperance people there is orgeat, which 
is not absolutely a thing of joy, but can be 
taken if one is very thirsty. There is another 
sentry to prevent adventurous youth from 
going behind the scenes, and there is another 
in rear of the benches, which occupy the body 
of the former chapel, and may be considered 
as the parquette. Galleries have been built 
up between the pillars, which are considered 
as boxes, and the price of one of these is 
three dollars anda half. The general price 
of admission is fifty cents, and for the privi- 
lege of a seat on the benches one has to pay 
half a dollar more. The spaces between the 
pillars are fairly filled every night with the 
ladies of the place, only it is noticeable that 
the white beauties do not show. Almost 
every belle in the place is dusky, but pow- 
dered to such an extent that at a distance 
her complexion seems white. They all wear 
flowers in their hair, some natural, some arti- 
ficial, with the occasional exception of some 
senorita, who has just received a new hat and 
cannot forego the pleasure of wearing it. 
Every one wears muslin, silk being, I pre- 
sume, too heavy for the climate. There are 
no ladies on the benches, where smoking be- 
tween the acts is strictly permitted. The 
drop-curtain, a perfect horror of decorative 
art, has evidently several peep-holes, through 
which the comedians do us the honor of scru- 
tinizing our appearance. When all is ready, 
an attendant rings a bell lustily for about 
three minutes, and the curtain goes up and 
displays a forest-scene, which has no refer- 
ence to the act whatsoever ; but the company 
has five scenes, one for each act, and they 
are displayed in unvarying order at each 
representation. The play is “ Lazaro, the 
Mute: or, the Pastor of Florence,” and be- 
longs to the heavy-drama schcoi. My Span- 
ish being more than limited, the gratifica- 
tion I experience at the performance is less 
than slight. It does not take long to ascer- 
tain the fact that there are two good actors 
among the men, and that the leading lady is 
young, pretty, and possessed of considerable 
talent, but when I have discovered this my 
interest in the piece fades rapidly. As I only 
understand one word every three minutes, my 
grip on the meaning of the piece is not strong. 
I find that the hot love-scenes, and the very 
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heavy business, are the most popular and the 
most applauded, though the low comedian, 
who deserves summary execution, is greatly 
praised, too. His acting is as much like Na- 
ture as Barnum’s Cardiff giant, but he makes 
questionable observations to the soubrette, 
at which she pretends to be indignant, and 
then the Dominicans roar. I will confess I 
have seen something like this in New York, 
but the ladies there were, or pretended to be, 
unconscious, and here the fair ones applaud 
vigorously. There is generally an interlude, 
when we are favored with some singing, in 
which the leading lady wins deserved laurels. 
The performance is over by twelve o’clock, by 
which time the Americans have all left, and 
are snugly in bed, snoring under the shelter 
of the mosquito-curtains. 

On nights when there is no theatre the 
band plays upon the plaza, and the music is 
excellent. There is a partiality for either 
dance-music or pieces of the most lugubrious 
character, but they are always fairly rendered. 
A little flock gathers upon the green turf of 
the plaza to hear the harmony, but the aris- 
tocracy never come, as they consider that the 
music is for the populace. At tattoo-sound- 
ing the bugles and drums make a little noise, 
but the band generally plays the point of war, 
which we are in tne habit of calling “ taps.” 
A small field-piece is dragged out every night, 
and placed in position to enfilade the street 
which leads to the principal gate opening on 
the San Carlos and Guibia roads, and then 
the city goes to sleep. They are early birds 
here, rising soon and going to bed soon. In 
a little while the whole place is wrapped in 
silence, broken only by the washing of the 
sea upon the bar, and the whistle which the 
sentries give every half-hour. And so passes 
life in Santo Domingo. 


Rovotrne FE. GarczYnsk1, 





FROM CHARLESTON TO SA- 
VANNAH. 





N the early part of May it was the fortune 
of the present writer to make a journey 
on a New-England railway, that ran through 
a peculiarly barren country near the line of 
the coast. For a very long distance on either 
side of the way the surface of the ground con- 
sisted of rocks; bare, gray, uncompromised 
conglomerate. In many cases the eye met 
nothing, as far as it could reach, but tall 
bowlders, sharp spurs, and ragged pits, almost 
wholly unrelieved, except here and there by 
a patch of brown moss or the remains of last 
year’s ferns. 

Scattered throughout the disheartening 
region, and pretty thickly too, were farm- 
houses. It was clear that the farming must 
have been done somewhere else, but the glar- 
ing variety of barns and stables on such land 
as that was something ludicrous. Mound be- 

"yond mound and hill beyond hill arose in tree- 
less nakedness, and whole plains of shattered 
fragments of stone stretched out on every 
side, bearing nothing but deep shadows and 
suggestions of desolation. 

Even the fertile and tillable places along 





the route were wretchedly poor, and one won- 
dered why fences and walls should be so rig- 
orously built, only to partition nothing from 
nothing. 

It will be remembered that the spring was 
tardy all over the country, and in this far 
northern region the farmers and ploughers 
had not yet stirred abroad. The fields had 
not yet got rid of the frost, and the dun stocks 
and weeds still lay upon the stiffened earth. 
The uplands were cold and gray, and in the 
little valleys there lay pools of chilly water, 
that shuddered as the gusts rushed upon 
them. 

On that particular day a strong east wind 
was blowing from the ocean, driving inland a 
dense and penetrating mist. The low clouds 
of vapor swept up from the sea, and, with 
their skirts trailing upon the weeping land, 
floated over the scene, and made it inexpres- 
sibly dismal. The more distant houses, fields, 
and rocks, became completely hidden, and 
the nearer ones looked intangible in the semi- 
shroud. This was but the one required ele- 
ment to make the landscape utterly hopeless 
and forbidding. All the houses were shut, 
and so were all the barns. There were no 
faces at the dark windows, and no man or 
creature walked in the yards or the yellow 
roads. 

Above was a slate-colored sky, on every 
side was a heavy curtain of fog, and below 
was the soulless and unpromising earth. It 
would be hardly possible to travel through a 
more wretched agricultural land than that 
was, or to select a more ungracious day and 
season for the task. When, after an hour of 
obscurity, the cold rain began to dash against 
the car-windows and to spatter in at the ven- 
tilator at the top, and when the bare trees 
and stones began to glisten and the wind to 
howl, even louder than the roar of the train, 
then it was that one felt the full impression 
that the picture was capable of producing. 
It seemed that nothing could mock the labors 
and ingenuity of man so much as this forbid- 
ding New-England glebe. 

After arriving at Boston, the traveller 
took the night-train for New York, in the lower 
part of which city he remained until the mid- 
dle of May, when he sailed for Charleston. It 
so happened that he entered the harbor at 
night ; on the following morning he crossed 
the ferry to the cars for Savannah, and began 
a journey southward. He had seen but little 
greenery, and was still in full possession of 
the Northern country scene which he had be- 
held a few days before. 

Here, now, was something different. A 
guide-book paragraph made a strong point of 
the beauties of this section, and it was impos- 
sible not to look abroad without expectation. 

The thermometer said 82° instead of 48°. 
One’s coat was of linen instead of pilot-cloth, 
and in place of a stout umbrella one held in 
his hand a broad fan. 

Before starting the train, the Confederate- 
looking conductor came through the car and 
opened the doors and every window, in order 
to insure as great an air-draught as possible. 
The Northern conductor had gone through 
his car closing all unnecessary ventilators, 
and stopping at either end to spur up his 
wood-burning stoves. 





The present trip lay along the coast-line 
much as the other did, and the journey was 
of about the same length. But there the 
comparison emphatically ceased. We began 
to move rapidly through one of the richest 
and most gratifying scenes that the heart 
could desire. 

The trees were full of the densest foliage, 
and the underbrush was an impenetrable wall 
of verdure. The air was soft and very warm, 
and the distance, instead of being obscured 
with a chilly fog, was tempered with a bluish 
summer haze. 

We did not leave the precincts of the city 
by almost imperceptible graduations; the de- 
parture from the thronged streets was not 
through streets less thronged, or through set- 
tlements less populous, but we plunged at the 
first revolution of the wheels into an august 
forest of pines and live-oaks alive with birds, 
and musical with the hum of locusts. 

There were no houses, no churches, no 
vehicles, no roads, no men at first; nothing 
but wooded aisles, tangled depths, and flowery 
glades. 

The track in many instances lay over 
broad morasses, and, by looking down through 
the tops of the flags, one could see shallows 
of black water reflecting faithfully the patches 
of blue sky and the graceful net-works of 
leaves which overarched them. Farther on, 
the forest would abruptly open and expose a 
broad meadow luxuriant with long grasses and 
reeds, broken here and there with clumps of 
tall trees, and bordered in the far distance 
with the richest blue-green forests, the sober 
colors of which made the sunlit foreground 
more glorious and the azure of the sky more 
deep and tranquillizing. 

Nowhere was there an upland, in the 
Northern sense. Most of the land just arose 
above the level of the water, but there were 
no hills. Had there been no vegetation, the 
country would have been as smooth as the 
sea. But the incomparable tree-growth made 
it an elysium. There were valleys, glens, and 
caves of green leaves, and lofty peaks of giant 
boughs and branches. 

Most of the Northern trees were included 
in the spectacle. The hemlock, spruce, ash, 
and pine, among the rest, were here in their 
richest dress. Interspersed among them were 
different varieties of oak, the star-leaved gum- 
tree, the gloomy cypress, and the tropical 
magnolia. They grew together and inter- 
mingled their branches in the closest confu- 
sion. But it was by turning the eyes upward 
that the finest effects were to be had. 

Far above the highest leaves of even this 
lofty growth, there arose the spires of the 
Southern pine, graceful, verdant, and full of 
strength. The boughs were hung with moss. 
Long, hoary festoons of this strange air-plant 
draped every projection. There was some- 
thing graceful in its pendency, a languid, 
drooping sweep that was peculiarly satisfying 
to the beholder, and which aroused in one @ 
feeling akin to sadness. It gave an additional 
charm to the prodigious trees, and its dark 
flocks intensified the shades of the lesser 
ones. 

The undergrowth was rankly rich, the 
ferns were broad, the reeds were tall, the 
vines were closely interwoven, and out of the 
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almost impenetrable jungle there blossomed 
a hundred flowers of the brightest colors. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than that 
extraordinary grouping of little leaves min- 
gled lightly ‘ogether, and yet piled so high 
and so profusely. 

For a short distance from Charleston— 
perhaps a dozen miles—there were at long 
intervals broad plantations, or, more proper- 
ly, kitchen-gardens, in which negroes were at 
work hoeing corn or beans. The laborers 
were principally women, who wore short- 
skirted dresses and colored handkerchiefs 
about their heads, and who wielded, with 
great vigor, huge-bladed hoes with handles 
eight feet long. As the train came into their 
sight they would all stop, drop into careless 
positions, and, with their black arms and 
visages showing strongly against the sunlit 
green of the field, would stare until the train 
passed on, when they would fall vigorously 
to work again, lifting their hoes higher than 
their heads, and letting them fall once for 
every stride forward. In some fields there 
would be a dozen of them dispersed here and 
there, while in other and more modest planta- 
tions a man and his wife and his wife’s sister, 
and a harnessed mule or cow, would be har- 
rowing up the ground most savagely. Beside 
the fields, just at the edge of the wood, and 
always under some broad-topped tree, would 
be planted the log or slab-cabins of the ne- 
groes, furnished with the inevitable clay chim- 











ney-stack at the end, and the inevitable semi- | 
| and flew about a little, and then plunged back 

There were a very few broad rice-plan- | 
tations, and still fewer cotton-plantations ; | 


clothed pickaninny at the open door. 


nearly the whole route lay through an un- 
kempt country, as enchanting as a paradise, yet 
seemingly as profitless as a desert. Once in 
a while a region of wounded pine-trees would 
open and show a glade, where there was a tur- 
pentine-still, with its furnace, derrick, cooper- 
shed, barrel-pile, and its group of perspiring 
negroes, and then the forest would close up 
again, and more wildness ensue. 

On the one hundred and four miles of road 
there were some twenty stations—gaps in the 
wilderness, where stood three or four white- 
washed, single-storied houses, tenanted by the 
poorest people, and surrounded by the most 
simple and meagre belongings. From each of 
these stations there ran into the forest a sandy 
path, wide enough for a carriage, and disap- 
pearing only as the perspective crowded it 
out. They seemed to have no particular use 
or object, and were clearly but little used, 
and one could not help wondering what sort 
of country-places they led to. 

At each of these stations was sure to be 
asmall group of negroes—men, women, and 
children—all quieted by the sun, excepting 
the babies, who came dangerously near the 
car-wheels after pennies. Now and then one 
saw an indifferent saddle-horse picketed to a 
fence, and now and then a shambling truck or 
a lame carryall, drawn by a shyly-stupid mule, 
who hung his head and wagged his black tail 
in the heat. The road crossed a few slow 
streams of water, thick and heavy with vege- 
table matter, and which seemed hardly to 
move, so slight was the fall of the land. ' They 
served the sight-seer, however, for an object 
against which to contrast the splendid verdure 


‘aglow with the all-pervading sun. 


of their banks. This last would in itself have 
glorified the region in the eyes of any North- 
erner. 

Shortly before crossing the Savannah, the 
train stopped at one of the small stations 
mentioned. Half a dozen negro women, gay- 
ly turbaned with bright handkerchiefs, stood 
upon the platform, looking curiously at the 
cars, and holding in their arms the smallest 
and blackest of children, while their huge 
lords pulled about a few small boxes and bar- 
rels that came from the train. Behind the 
station was a thick jungle of all kinds of 
growth—a perfect wall of leaves, which glowed 
and glistened in the sunlight. A red-earth 
road ran into the middle of this, and was hid- 
den directly. A chorus of insects came up 
from the ground, and the perfume of hard- 
pine filled the air. The little clearing bore 
the fan-shaped palmetto-plant in great profu- 
sion, and the tall white yucca and the trumpet- 
vine showed finely among the ferns and rushes. 
The sky was deep blue, and the whole place 
was, one might say, alive with the sun. Noth- 
ing as yet had surpassed it in generating a 
certain midsummer, semi-tropic sense, that 
was composed partly of lethargy and partly 
of great pleasure. 

A little farther on was the river, slow and 
dark, like all the rest. Just as we crossed, a 
black rain-cloud, which had long been gath- 
ering, rose swiftly in the sky, and in a second 
shut out the sun, and brought a wind moan- 
ing through the forest. The birds started up 


into the woods again. A gust rushed out of 
the thicket, so it seemed, and brought the 
rain full upon us in a splashing shower. All 





strangely barren scene that had been wit- 
nessed a few days before. The contrast was 
a striking one, rendered more vivid, perhaps, 
by the suddenness with which it came; but 
which was real and exceedingly picturesque. 


Atsert Wesster, JR. 





ROMANCE OF OLD COURT- 
LIFE IN FRANCE. 


By Frances Enuior. 


WITH ILLUSTRATION BY ALFRED FREDERICKS. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LOUISE DE LAFAYETTE, 


Louise DE LarayeTtE—the only child 
of the Comte Jean de Lafayette, of Haute- 
ville, and of Margaret de Boulon-Busset, 
his wife—was the young lady selected to 
fill the vacant post of maid-of-honor to 
the queen, vice De Hautefort, banished. 

So long a time had elapsed since the 
departure of the latter, that it seemed as 
though Anne of Austria never intended 
to replace her; however, the new mis- 
tress of the robes, the Duchesse de Sen- 
nécy, a distant relative of Mademoiselle 
de Lafayette, urged the queen so strongly 
in her favor, that the appointment was at 
last announced. 

Louise de Lafayette had passed many 


| years of her girlhood in a convent, and 


the windows were instantly closed, and we 


gazed out at the angry scene in silence. The 
curtains of leaves were rent by the wind, and 


the trees bowed down, and the canebrakes | 
swayed hither and thither with a whispered | 


protest. The storm lasted only a few min- 
utes, but long enough to drench the earth. 
The sun then burst out again with all its 
splendor. Every leaf glistened, and as the 
branches swayed, even if never so little, they 
showered down a multitude of water-drops 
that caught the rays of light and became 
brilliants. The clouds of verdure were cov- 
ered with sparkles ; the maples, the ivies, the 
grape-vines, the jessamines, were aglow with 
the broken lights. 

The eye could penetrate far into the re- 
cesses of the forest, and behold distant depths 
powerfully illuminated, while beyond them 
were still deeper caverns of leaves, brightly 
Above, the 
huge pines and oaks and cypresses, with their 
swinging fringes of moss showing vividly 
against the sky, gave out a flood of tiny 
flashes that dazzled the eyes. All was su- 
premely beautiful. The colors were surpass- 
ingly rich ; the distances were softly veiled by 
the humid atmosphere, and the shades be- 
neath the boughs were tender and half lumi- 
nous. The birds flew out again and swept up 
and down in the warm air, singing blithely, 
and the murmur of the insects arose once 
more from the teeming ground. This was 
pure summer ; and it was not surprising that 
such graciousness in Nature and the elements 
should force one to revert to the cold and 





was somewhat dévote, but sincere in her 
piety, and good-natured to excess. Not 
only was she good-natured, but she was 
so entirely devoid of malice that it actual- 
ly pained her to be made acquainted with 
the faults of others. Perhaps her chief 
characteristic was an exaggerated sensi- 
bility, almost amounting to delusion. She 
created an ideal world around her, and 
peopled it with creatures of her own im- 
agination, rather than the men and wom- 
en of flesh and blood among whom she 
lived—a defect of youth which age and 
experience would rectify. She possessed 
that gift, so rare in women, of charming 
involuntarily—without effort or self-con- 
sciousness. When most attractive and 
most admired, she alone was unconscious 
of her power; cnvy itself was disarmed 
by her ingenuous humility. 

Louise was twenty-three years old 
when she was presented to the queen at 
Fontainebleau by the Principessa di Man- 
tua, during her morning reception. The 
saloon was filled with company, and great 
curiosity was felt to see the successor of 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort. The most 
critical observers were satisfied. The 
new maid-of-honor, though modest and 
a little abashed, comported herself with 
perfect self-possession. She was superbly 
dressed, had a tall and supple figure, good 
features, and a complexion so exquisitely 
fair and fresh, and such an abundance of 
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sunny hair, as to remind many in the cir- 
cle of her majesty when, in the dazzling 
beauty of her fifteenth year, she came a 
bride into France. But Anne of Austria 
never had those large, appealing gray 
eyes, beaming with all the confidence of 
a guileless heart, nor that air of maiden 
reserve which lent an unconscious charm 
to every movement, nor that calm and 
placid brow, unruffled by so much as an 
angry thought. 

After the new maid-of-honor had 
made her courtesy to the queen, who re- 
ceived her very graciously, the king (who 
had as usual placed himself almost out of 
sight, near the door, in order to insure a 
safe retreat if needful) emerged, and tim- 
idly addressed her. 

Since the scene at the monastery of 
the Val de Grice, and the discovery of 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort’s treachery, 
Louis had never once appeared at the 
queen’s levee until this morning. At the 
few words of compliment he found cour- 
age to say to her, Louise blushed and 
courtesied, but made no reply. 

The next day the king was again pres- 
ent at her majesty’s levee. He did not 
speak, but his eyes never for an instant 
left the new maid-of-honor. 

The court was at this time greatly agi- 
tated by political events. The Spaniards 
were making the most alarming progress 
in France; they had penetrated in the 
north as far as Oorbie, in Picardy ; in the 
south they were overrunning Provence. 
Troops and money were both wanting. 
The position of the ministry was so criti- 
eal that even Richelieu was at fault. 
Louis, roused from his habitual apathy, 
suddenly remembered that he was the 
son of a great warrior, and electrified the 
council of state by announcing that he 
intended at once to take the field in per- 
son. A resolve so contrary to his usual 
habits excited great discussion and gen- 
eral interest. 


Thé saloon of Saint-Louis, at Fon- 
tainebleau, opens from the royal guard- 
room. It is a noble apartment, divided 
into a card-room and a with-drawing, or, 
as we say, drawing-room. The decora- 
tions are the same as those in the gallery 
of Francis I.; the walls, painted in fresco 
after designs by Primaticcio, are divided 
by sculptured figures, in high-relief, en- 
twined by wreaths of flowers, fruit, and 
foliage. The ceiling is blue, sown with 
golden stars. Lights blaze from the chan- 
deliers disposed on marble tables, and in 
the corners of the room, and display the 
artistic beauty of the various paintings 


+ and frescos that cover the walls. 


The queen is playing cards with the 
Bishop of Limoges. The court groups 
itself about the double rooms, and at the 
other card-tables. Near the queen are 
her favorites of the hour, the Principesse 
di Gonzaga and di Mantua; the Duchesse 





de Sennécy is in attendance. The king |! whom I most trust, and hated and de- 


is seated on a settee in the darkest and 
most distant corner. Anne dares not 
now treat him either with impertinence 
or hauteur. If she cannot bring herself 
actually to fear him, she knows that he is 
capable of revenge. She has learned, 
however, both to fear and to dread his 
minister, Richelieu, under whose inso- 
lent dominion Louis’s life is passed. Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse is no longer at hand 
to tempt her into rebellion, and she has 
learned to submit quietly, if not content- 
edly, to her lot. She has perceived the 
impression made upon the king by her 
new maid-of-honor, and looks on amused 
and indifferent. Of the absolute goodness 
and perfect rectitude of Louise de Lafa- 
yette, no one, and certainly not the queen, 
could entertain a doubt. 

As she pushes the cards toward the 
Bishop of Limoges to deal for her, which 
he does after making her a low bow, she 
turns round, the better to observe his 
majesty. He has moved from the settee, 
and is now seated in earnest conversation 
with Mademoiselle de Lafayette. His nat- 
urally dismal face expresses more lively 
interest, and his lack-lustre eyes are more 
animated than they have been for years. 
As to the maid-of-honor, she listens to 
him with every faculty of her being, and 
hangs upon his words as though, to her 
at least, they are inspired. 

“The condition of France,” the king 
is saying, “‘overwhelms me. Would that 
I could offer up my life for my beloved 
country! Would that I possessed my 
great father’s military genius to defend 
her! I go, perhaps never to return! 
Alas! no one will miss me,” and he 
heaves a heavy sigh, and the tears gather 
in his eyes. 

The maid-of-honor longs to tell him 
all the interest she feels for him, her gen- 
uine admiration, her devotion, her pity 
for his desolate condition; but she is 
new to court-life, and, like himself, she 
is too timid as yet to put her feelings 
into words. She sits beside him motion- 
less as a statue, not daring even to lift up 
her eyes, lest they may betray her. 

“Happy, ah! happy beyond words is 
the man who feels he is beloved, who 
feels that he is missed! ”’—here Louis 
stops, casts a reproachful glance at the 
queen, whose back was toward him, then 
a shy, furtive look at Mademoiselle de 
Lafayette, whose heightened color and 
quickened breathing betrays the intensity 
of her feelings; “such a one,” continues 
the king, “ has a motive for desiring fame ; 
he can afford to risk his life in the front 
of the battle. Were I”—and his voice 
sinks almost into a whisper — “ were I 
dear to any one, which I know I am not, 
I should seek to live in history, like my 
father. As it is,” and he sighs, “I know 
that I possess no quality that kindles 
sympathy. I am betrayed by those 





spised by those who are bound by nature 
and by law to love and honor me. My 
death would be a boon to some ”—again 
his eyes seek out the queen— “and a 
blessing to myself. I am a blighted and 
a miserable man. Sometimes I ask my- 
self why I should live at all.” It was 
not possible for the human countenance 
to express more absolute despair than 
does the king’s face at this moment. 

“O sire!” was all Mademoiselle de 
Lafayette dare trust herself to reply; in- 
deed, she is so choked by rising sobs that 
it is not possible for her to say more. 

The king is conscious that her voice 
trembles; he notices also that her bosom 
heaves, and that she had suddenly grown 
very pale. Her silence, then, was not 
from lack of interest. Louis feels infi- 
nitely gratified by the discovery of this 
mute sympathy. All that was sup- 
pressed and unspoken had a subtle charm 
to his morbid nature. After a few mo- 
ments of silence, Louis, fearful lest the 
queen's keen eyes should be turned upon 
them, rises. 

“T deeply deplore, mademoiselle, that 
this conversation must now end. Let 
me hope that it may be again resumed 
before my departure for the army.” 

Louise does not reply, but one speak- 
ing glance tells him he will not be re- 
fused. 

At supper, and when she attends the 
queen in her private apartments, she is 
so absent that her friend Madame de 
Sennécy reprimands her sharply. 


The next morning, before his depart- 
ure for the campaign, Louis went to bid 
the queen farewell. It was only a formal 
visit, and he stayed scarcely a minute. 
The queen did not affect to care what 
might become of him. On leaving her 
audience - chamber, he lingered in the 
anteroom in which her attendants were 
assembled. Mademoiselle de Lafayette 
was seated, with another maid, in a re- 
cess; she—Mademoiselle de Guerchy— 
seeing the king’s anxious looks, at once 
rose and retired. He immediately took 
her place, and signed to Louise to seat 
herself beside him. Separated from her 
companion, and sitting apart with Louis, 
Louise suddenly rememBered that it was 
precisely thus the king had conversed 
téte-d-téte with Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort ; she became greatly embarrassed. 

“T come,” said the king, turning tow- 
ard her, and speaking in a plaintive 
voice, “‘I come to bid you adieu.” 

Louise bent her head, and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Louis started 
at seeing the big tears roll down her 
cheeks. 

“TI have enjoyed few moments of 
happiness in the course of my dreary 
life,” continued he, pressing her hand, 
“ but this is one.” 
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He broke off, overcome apparently 
by his feelings. Louise wiped the tears 
from her eyes. 

“Sire, believe me, I only feel the 
same emotion as thousands of your faith- 
ful subjects at a moment when you are 
about to lead the campaign against Spain. 
If you would condescend to inform your- 
self of general opinion, you would find it 
as I say.” 

“Tt may be, mademoiselle; but I only 
wish now to know your feelings. If you 
will indeed be to me the devoted friend I 





looked first at Mademoiselle de Lafayette 
seated alone, covered with blushes, then 
at the retreating figure of the king. She 
took in the whole situation at a glance. 
It was too tempting an opportunity to 
throw away. There was a favor she 
specially desired to ask. This was the 
very moment. In his present state of 
confusion the king, only to get rid of her, 
was sure to grant it. She rushed after 
him, and, before Louis could reach the 
door, she had seized upon him and spoken. 
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therefore, absurd to reject his advances. 
She was safe, she felt, entirely safe in his 
high principles, his delicacy, and his 
honor. If she could only teach him to be 
as tirm as he was winning, release him 
from the bondage of favorites, emancipate 
him from the tyranny of Richelieu, and 
deserve his gratitude—perhaps his affec- 
tion! With what energy she would ad- 
dress him on his return, and remonstrate 
with him on his indolence, his indiffer- 
ence! With his courage, his powers of 
mind (in which she sincerely believed), 
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‘Her coolness transported him beyond endurance. '—Page 848. 


have so long sought in vain, my entire 
confidence shall be yours. I go to-mor- 
row, but the most tender recollections 
will cling to me.” As he spoke he took 
her hand in his and kissed it with fervor. 
“Think of me, I implore you, with the 
same interest you now display. Believe 
me, my heart echoes all you feel. If I 
am spared, please God, your sympathy 
will be the consolation of my life.” 

At this moment the Duchesse de Sen- 


nécy opened the door, in order to cross | 
the anteroom. The king started up at | 


the noise, and walked quickly toward an- 
other door opposite. The duchess stopped, 





As soon as the duchess left her, Made- 
moiselle de Lafayette hastened to her 
room, locked the door, and sat down 
to reflect calmly upon all that had passed. 
Her heart melted within her as she re- 
called the king’s tender fareweil. How 
eagerly his eyes had sought hers! How 
melodious was his tremulous voice! How 
tenderly he had pressed her hand! He 
had spoken out; he wanted a friend; he 
had made choice of her; he had promised 
her all his confidence! Delicious thought! 

No one had ever dreamed of attaching 
the slightest blame to his intimacy with 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort. It would be, 





his sensibility and gentleness, guided by 
her devoted, far-seeing friendship, might 
he not equal his father as a sovereign— 
surpass him, perhaps, as much as he now 
does in morals, as a man? All these 
vague ideas floated through the brain of 
the simple-minded girl as she sat musing 
within the solitude of her chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


TEMPTED. 


News came from the army announc- 
ing brilliant success. The valor of the 
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king was specially extolled; he was no 

longer a bashful, feeble prince, victimized 

by feminine cabals, tyrannized over by 

Richelieu. He had suddenly become a 

warrior, foremost in danger, leading his 

troops in person into the hottest of the 
fray. Each day his absence lasted, and 
every fresh intelligence that arrived, added 
to the excitement of Louise de Lafayette. 

The danger to which he was exposed 

made her tremble. 

She eagerly desired his return, not for 
the mere pleasure of seeing and convers- 
ing with him (though that was very dear 
to her), but because she was sure that the 
time had come when he would himself 
hold the reins of government, and display 
all that nobleness of character with which 
her romantic fancy had invested him. 
Such, at least, was the conviction, how- 
ever delusive, of the pretty maid-of-honor, 
who, lost in contemplation of the king’s 
virtues, failed to perceive the state of her 
own heart. ’ 

At length the campaign terminated. 
Louis had retaken all the places con- 
quered by the Spaniards. They were in 
full retreat. The king returned to Paris, 
which, not having been considered out 
of danger from the attacks of the enemy, 
received him with transports of joy. Ma- 
demoiselle de Lafayette, a witness of the 
universal enthusiasm, saw in Louis the 
worthy successor of Henry the Great, 
and the inheritor of all his glory. In- 
toxicated by these dreams, she imagined 
that even her advice would be in future 
needless—that the king of his own ac- 
cord would suppress the arrogance of 
Richelieu, and henceforth exercise the 
royal authority alone. 

The following day, the court being at 
the Louvre, Louis visited the queen at 
her levee. As he returned into the ante- 
room, he approached Louise de Lafayette. 
She was too much agitated even to wel- 
come him. That Louis was also greatly 
moved was evident. The pallor that al- 
ways overspread his face when excited, 
was almost death-like, and every feature 
worked convulsively. Forsome moments 
they stood opposite each other, without 
saying a word. Then, overmastering his 
agitation, Louis addressed her in a low 
voice: “I know not, mademoiselle, when 
we shall be able to resume those conver- 
sations which were so infinitely delight- 
ful—I am overwhelmed with business.” 
Then, after glancing round, and seeing 
that every one had retired, he seized her 
hand and kissed it tenderly. 

“Ah! so much the better,” said 
Louise, beaming with smiles. ‘ May you, 
sire, ever be thus occupied! ” 

- “Do you want to banish me, then, 
just as I am returned?” said he, retain- 
ing her hand in both of his. 

“No, sire; but I want to see you 
reign.” 


indolence? I am sure you have. All I 
ask is, that you will wait and judge for 
yourself. The court is filled with my 
enemies.” He spoke with animation. 

“Sire, I need not wait,” replied the 
maid-of-honor, eagerly, her liquid eyes, 
full of faith and affection, turned upon 
him; “I have long ago decided in your 
favor.” 

“May you never change!” ejaculated 
Louis, fervently. “It would console me 
for a world of injustice. I must now 
leave you,” and he pressed her hand again 
and raised it to his lips. 

The eagerness with which Louis ap- 
plied himself to state matters after his 
return, evoked much mirth and ridicule 
among the ladies of the court. Louise de 
Lafayette was pained. When Madame de 
Sennécy declared that his majesty’s indus- 
try could not possibly last, she was offend- 
ed in the highest degree. The cardinal, 
too, was openly abused for the military ap- 
pointments he had made during the war 
by these fair critics, whereupon Louise, 
who dared not openly defend the king, 
endeavored to justify him by exonerating 
the cardinal. One morning, when both 
king and minister had been bitterly at- 
tacked in the anteroom, before the queen 
had left her apartments, Louise remarked 
to those around her that the cardinal, 
though unpopular, was undeniably great; 
that he had founded the Académie Fran- 
gaise, rebuilt the Sorbonne, established 
the Royal Printing-Press, founded the 
Jardin des Plantes, and that as a minister 
he was brave, daring, and wise. 

These sentiments caused great sur- 
prise, for Mademoiselle de Lafayette had 
hitherto by no means spared Richelieu. 
The Duchesse de Sennécy openly rebuked 
her for what she styled her “ hypocrisy,” 
and sent her in tears to her room. Her 
words, however, were immediately re- 

ported to the cardinal by Chavigny, a 
gentleman of the bedchamber, who was 
present, one of the many salaried court- 
spies in his pay. Ohavigny particularly 
dwelt upon the earnestness of the maid- 
of-honor, and assured the cardinal that 
she could only have so expressed herself 
in order to gain his favor. 

No sooner had Chavigny left the Pa- 
lais Royal than the Comte de la Meille- 
raye, a distant relation of Richelieu, re- 
quested an audience. La Meilleraye was 
also in attendance on the king. He had 
come, as he said, to ask a great favor of 
his all-powerful cousin. Would the car- 
dinal assist him to a most advantageous 
marriage with a lady to whom he was de- 
voted—Mademoiselle de Lafayette? From 
the first moment he had seen her, he said, 
her beauty, her elegance, her modest 
bearing and simplicity—qualities so rare 
in the court circle—had enchanted him. 
Thus spoke the Comte de la Meilleraye. 
Richelieu listened graciously. He liked 





“You have heard me blamed for my 





by all legitimate means to advance his 





family, and if the maid-of-honor was his 
partisan, as Chavigny had reported, noth- 
ing could be more expedient than such a 
marriage. He promised therefore to con- 
sult the king at once, and to endeavor to 
obtain his permission, warning La Meille- 
raye to do nothing in the matter until he 
had heard again from him. 

The morning council of state over 
Richelieu accompanied the king into his 
writing-closet, to discuss in private some 
important matters. 

As the queen’s coterie had predicted, 
Louis soon wearied of business, and every 
thing was now replaced, as before, in the 
hands of the minister. 

Louis leaned back in his chair. He 
scarcely heard the cardinal’s remarks. 

From time to time, when specially ap- 
pealed to, he bowed his head in acqui- 
escence. Then turning away his eyes ab- 
stractedly toward the windows, which 
faced the inner court, he anxiously 
watched the driving clouds that scudded 
across the sky. He had fixed a hunting- 
party at Rambouillet, and longed to start 
as soon as the weather cleared, and Rich- 
elieu had left him. 

The mellow voice of the cardinal, 
who, however imperative in action, never 
startled his feeble master by any outward 
display of vehemence, had continued 
speaking for some time in a monotonous 
tone, when the king, seeing the sunshin 
appear, suddenly rose. , 

“Your eminence has, I imagine, done 
with me for to-day,” said he, looking 
eagerly toward the door. 

“Yes, sire; but there is still a trifling 
matter upon which I would ask your de- 
cision.” 

“Pray mention it,” replied Louis, tap- 
ping his boots with a riding-whip he had 
taken off a table. 

“My relative, the Comte de la Meil- 
leraye, begs your permission to marry.” 

“ Willingly,” replied Louis; “who is 
the fair lady, cardinal ? ” 

“Tt is Mademoiselle Louise de Lafa- 
yette, sire, maid-of-honor to the queen.” 

If a thunder-bolt had fallen at his feet, 
Louis could not have been more over- 
come. He turned perfectly livid, took a 
long breath, tottered backward, and sat 
down again. The all-seeing eyes of the 
cardinal were fixed upon him; he did not 
speak, but watched his master. Louis 
for some moments did not raise his head ; 
then he heaved a deep sigh, and with 
much effort, in a strangely different 
voice, asked faintly : 

“Does Mademoiselle de Lafayette her- 
self desire this marriage ? ” 

Richelieu had turned away, and, af- 
fecting to be busied with some books and 
papers lying on the table, replied in an 
indifferent manner : 

“As yet, sire, we are unacquainted 
with the lady’s sentiments; but, as I am 





informed she has no other attachment, I 
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cannot but believe such an alliance as 
that of my cousin will be acceptable to 
her.” 

The nervous spasm with which it was 
evident the king had awaited this reply 
instantly relaxed. The color returned to 
his cheeks, his eyes brightened, and he 
stood up: 

“ Before I can decide any thing,” said 
he, “I must know Mademoiselle de La- 
fayette’s feelings ; acquaint me with them 
speedily.” 

He spoke in a firm, decided way, very 
unusual with him. 

The cardinal drew his own conclu- 
sions. 


By-and-by Ohavigny informed Riche- 
lien that Mademoiselle de Lafayette had 
at once, and unhesitatingly, refused the 
hand of thecount. Richelieu only smiled. 
“T knew it. The king, my good Cha- 
vigny, is in love with her himself. She 
returns it. They understand each other. 
Chavigny, I must see this foolish girl, 
who ventures to mix herself up with his 
majesty. I must personally acquaint my- 
self with her feelings.” 

“Your eminence will find it most 
difficult to speak with her in private. 
The Duchesse de Sennécy proposes giving 
a masked ball, at which her majesty and 
the court will be present; would that 
suit your plans?” 

“Not at all,” replied Richelieu. 
“When I speak there must be no mask. 
I must study her countenance. She is 
young and ingenuous. I shall read her 
inmost thoughts. She hasnot been long 
enough at court to have learned dissimu- 
lation. I must see her before the king 
leaves Paris. We can meet at my niece’s, 
the Duchesse de Combalet.” 

“ Mademoiselle de Lafayette could 
only feel honored by such a summons 
from your eminence,” replied Chavigny. 

“Yes, I fancy she will accept the 
offers I shall make her, unless she is an 
absolute idiot.” 

Mademoiselle de Lafayette was duly 
invited to a déjeuner at the Palais Oardi- 
nal by the Duchesse de Combalet, who 
received her alone. 
her hostess said every thing that could 
flatter and please her. She praised her 
dress and her appearance. She was so 
simple, so unselfish, so different from the 
other maids-of-honor, the duchess said. 
Then she went on to inform her that she 
knew the cardinal had the highest opinion 
of her; that he had often expressed his 
admiration of her character and her per- 
son to herself, the duchess. “It is very 
unusual with him, mademoiselle, to speak 
to me about the queen’s ladies; he is too 
much engrossed with state affairs, too 
serious, to notice them. But you are an 
exception; you have made a deep im- 
pression on my uncle.” 


During breakfast | 














Louise bowed, grew red and white by 
turns, and listened in wondering silence. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Oardi- 
nal Richelieu appeared, followed by two 
favorite cats. Smiling benignly, he re- 
ceived the maid-of-honor with great con- 
descension. Mademoiselle de Lafayette 
rose at his entrance, and was about to 
withdraw, when he took her hand and 
insisted on her reseating herself. 

The Duchesse de Combalet spoke with 
him on general subjects, and constantly 
appealed to Louise for her opinion. She 
gave it with her usual modest frankness. 
Every thing she said was applauded by 
the cardinal. He put forth all his powers 
to please her. 

Tn about half an hour a servant en- 
tered and whispered to the duchess. She 
affected great annoyance at the interrup- 
tion, and begged the cardinal and her 
guest to excuse her for a quarter of an 
hour, while she gave some directions. 
‘* Besides,” said she, and she turned with 
a meaning look to the maid-of-honor, “I 
know that his eminence wants to have a 
little private conversation with you about 
our cousin De la Meilleraye, whom you 
have so cruelly refused. Poor man! he 
is in despair.—I shall return in a few 
minutes.” Saying which she kissed Made- 
moiselle de Lafayette on both cheeks, and 
withdrew. 

Richelieu and the maid-of-honor were 
now alone. The cardinal was no longer 
the dissolute prelate of other days, the 
adorer of two queens of France, the slave 
of Madame de Chevreuse, the lover of 
Marion del’Orme. The life of labor he 
led would have long ago killed any but a 
man of his iron will and calm tempera- 
ment. He never slept more than three 
hours at a time, and literally worked day 
and night. At eicht o’clock in the morn- 
ing he was astir, ready to receive spies, 
generals, and ministers, suppliants, and 
princes, who were already waiting in the 
anteroom. He was as active as a Roman 
senator, with a hundred clients assembled 
in his portico. His cheeks were pinched 
and sunken; his face sallow; his thin lips 
colorless; his brow, a net-work of those 
fine wrinkles that come of excessive 
thought. Even his eyes were dull, and 
half concealed by his eyelids, though on 
occasions they would still shoot forth 
sparks of fire. The straight hair that lay 
upon his forehead, under his red ca/lotte, 
was scanty and almost white. Alto- 
gether, his appearance was that of a man 
physically worn out, and indicative of his 
painful illness and somewhat premature 
death. But the spirit of the man was 
strong within him, and a consciousness 
of latent power disclosed itself in every 
feature. 

As he leaned back in a spacious arm- 
chair, with the two cats seated on his 
knees, he bent his half-closed’ eyes upon 
Louise with almost feline cunning. Those 








half-closed eyes alone betrayed his na- 
ture; otherwise, his countenance ex- 
pressed nothing but tranquil enjoyment. 

‘Mademoiselle de Lafayette,” he said, 
in a soft, musical voice that struck pleas- 
antly upon the ear, “I have both to re- 
proach you and to thank you.” Louise 
looked at him with surprise. “ Yes, I 
thank you for the favor with which I hear 
you speak of me; and I reproach you for 
having hitherto concealed from me your 
good opinion. I am desirous to see you 
become a member of my family. I hope 
you will marry my cousin. But, believe 
me, the ties of gratitude are stronger with 
me than those of blood. Mademoiselle, 
I wish to be your friend.” Louise bowed 
her head with great respect, but felt be- 
wildered. 

Richelieu piqued himself on being a 
great physiognomist. He had made a 
special study of the human countenance, 
He saw that the face of Mademoiselle de 
Lafayette was totally untroubled. Her 
perfect self- possession astonished him. 
The phrase he had uttered—“ I wish to 
be your friend,” solemn words, indeed, 
from the mouth of Richelieu—had caused 
in her no change of expression! Her 
composed (demeanor was, in the eyes of 
the cardinal, an additional reason for se- 
curing her as a partisan. He had before 
much desired to gain her to himself, but 
he now came to attach an immense im- 
portance to success. 

“T am very grateful for your emi- 
nence’s kind expressions,” said Louise, at 
last, with great modesty, but with equal 
firmness; “but I do not wish to marry. 
If the offer of your friendship involves 
any sacrifice of my freedom, I must, with 
sorrow, decline it. I seek nothing, your 
eminence. I need no protection.” There 
was a quiet dignity in her words and man- 
ner that took the cardinal aback. He said 
nothing; but his eyes, now fully open 
and glistening, rested on the maid-of- 
honor with surprise and displeasure. 

Yet the real loftiness of soul she dis- 
played, the indifference with which she 
ignored his offers, appeared to him so un- 
accountable, that he could only imagine 
she wished to extract from him some 
terms more definite and decided. This 
idea gave him courage torecommence the 
attack. 

“Let us be frank,” said he, smiling. 
“ T know all.” 

“What do you mean, monseigneur? ” 

“The king loves you. The purity of 
his heart and his high principles may al- 
low you to confess it. He loves you. 
And his interest, as well as your own, re- 
quires that we should be friends.” 

Mademoiselle de Lafayette grew very 
pale; she trembled, but did not for a mo- 
ment lose her presence of mind. “To 
what sort of friendship does your emi- 
nence allude?” 

“ An entire confidence on your part, 
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mademoiselle, and an active acknowledg- 
ment on mine.” 

The cardinal was on the point of 
promising her titles, estates, and pen- 
sions; but Mademoiselle de Lafayette, 
who, with downcast eyes, listened to him 
in silence, all at once looked up fixedly 
into his face. This look stopped him 
short. 

“Your eminence,” said she, “can 
only wish me to give my personal confi- 
dence. In honor I could promise no 
other. But I have no secrets, no conceal- 
ments. I am without ambition, I desire 
no favor. Besides, I am sure that your 
eminence will at once understand me 
when I say that, if ever it were the 
pleasure of his majesty to repose confi- 
dence in me, there is no temptation, no 
power upon earth, that would induce me 
to betray it.” As she spoke, she looked 
straight at the cardinal. The color re- 
turned to her cheeks, and she sat erect— 
gentle, yet infinitely bold. 

Richelieu reddened, but he sup- 
pressed his rising indignation. “The 
confidence of a great king,” replied he, 
solemnly, a dark fire darting from his 
eyes, “can only be properly accepted 
when the person to whom it is addressed 
is capable of offering real assistance to 
the sovereign. I propose, Mademoiselle 
de Lafayette, to render you capable of 
imparting such assistance. Whatever 
may be your natural sense and penetra- 
tion, this is an occasion in which expe- 
rience alone is valuable.” 

“But does not your eminence think 
that rectitude of purpose—” 

“Tt is evident that you are little versed 
in the intrigues of courts, mademoiselle,” 
answered he, loftily, eying her with 
haughty disdain. “Perhaps some day 
you will discover that the offer I have 
made you of my esteem and assistance is 
not to be despised.” 

“No one can attach a higher value 
than I do to the good opinion of your 
eminence,” interposed Mademoiselle de 
Lafayette, with warmth; “butI do not 
think you have at all proved it in what 
you have just said. Although I think I 
deserve it,” she added, timidly. 

The cardinal contemplated her atten- 
tively for some moments. His face was 
set, his eyes flashed, and his hands, which 
were clinched, rested on his knees. “I 
have only one word more to add,” said 
he, in an angry voice. “Any idea of 
favor with the king without my support 
is a delusion.” He was rapidly losing 
self-restraint. This girl had lashed him 
into afury. She saw it, but felt no fear. 

“Your eminence, I think only of my 
duty,” she replied, with firmness, “I 
fear no threats. I can make no promise.” 

At these words the cardinal rose. 
His face was swollen with passion; a 
wicked fire gleamed in his eyes ; her cool- 
ness transported him beyond endurance. 





“Once more, Mademoiselle de Lafayette, 
remember what I say. My resolutions 
are unalterable; I trample down every 
thing. Without my assistance, beware! 
Think of the future. Recall the past. 
My enemies are rotting in their graves— 
my friends rule France.” Then, speak- 
ing more calmly, he added: “‘ You are too 
great a fool to understand what you are 
doing. I can pardon your presumption, 
however, because I know how to cure it. 
Mademoiselle de Lafayette, you may with- 
draw.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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EUROPEAN government, when it con- 
siders itself under an obligation to a 
distinguished foreigner, has recourse to a 
simple, inexpensive, and effective method. 
The individual is immediately presented with 
an order. So universally does monarchical 
gratitude run in this direction that the gentle- 
men who are notoriously the most décorés of 
their species are the diplomatists. But we 
Americans cannot be grateful so cheaply. 
With us the expression of our regard has to 
take a weightier form, and our good gifts 
must be shown on men’s tables, not on their 
breasts. The testimonial to the Geneva arbi- 
trators was a somewhat unusual proceeding, 
but one which the general voice of the nation 
heartily indorsed; and the feeling has been 
almost universal that the silver-ware manu- 
factured for the purpose, by Tiffany, of New 
York, was worthy of our standing as a na- 
tion, and would reflect credit upon us wherever 
it went. It is true that the service which has 
been presented to Herr Staempfli, of the Swiss 
Confederation, has gone to a country repub- 
lican like our own, and, moreover, so poor as 
to be incapable of offering much plate in con- 
trast to our own gift. And of the Brazilian 
Vicomte d’Itajuba we may believe that his 
land, though abounding in plate, has few 
artistic services. It is notorious that the 
wealthy grandees of Spanish descent have 
services of extreme weight and intrinsic val- 
ue, with hardly any attempt at decorative art. 
But with Count Sclopis, of Italy, a different 
state of things will exist; and our American 
silver-work will have to stand a rude trial. 
Italy was for a time the very seat and centre 
of fine goldsmith-work, and there are few 
noblemen of that sunny clime who do not 
possess services dating back to those days. 
Not only did artists of the highest order not 
disdain to furnish designs for silver and gold 
work, but the smiths themselves were often 
men of remarkable genius. They were capa- 
ble of artistic work in its highest sense; for 
with the same hands that chased a salt-cellar 
one week, and that seta gem the next, they 
would model statues and design cenotaphs. 
They were as great in their profession as Ti- 
tian in his. To such bright spirits as Benve- 
nuto Cellini and Giovanni di Bologna there 
was no higher enjoyment than work. From 
early morn to late at night they were con- 
tinually in their aéeliers, designing, chiselling, 








filing, chasing, burnishing, surrounded by pu- 
pils and workmen, who imbibed a portion of 
their enthusiasm, and were as devoted to art 
as they. The consequences were inevitable. 
They settled the conditions of gold and silver 
ware for centuries after them. They were men 
of highly-original minds, and of a most ex- 
quisite play of fancy. Therefore the classi- 
cism which was a part of their nature—for it 
was in the air they breathed—did their art no 
injury, but gave it a grace which otherwise it 
might have lacked. But for those who have 
come after them, and who did not and do not 
possess their exuberant imaginations, the clas- 
sicism which they stamped upon gold and sil- 
ver ware has been a curse and a stumbling- 
block. 

The silver services which republican grat- 
itude bestows upon the Alabama arbitrators 
have only recently left Tiffany’s store, where 
for some time past they have excited the ad- 
miration of every visitor. Comparing them 
with what the goldsmiths of London, Paris, 
Vienna, and other art-centres, are doing, we 
feel that we need not be ashamed. The cen- 
tre vase, the candelabra, and the wine-coolers, 
are, in their designs and in their execution, 
equal to foreign work, and in their finish, I 
believe, somewhat superior. The same spirit 
will be found in each of the five pieces— 
namely, to obtain contrasts of effect by op- 
posing oxidized reliefs to satin-finished and 
burnished surfaces, with points heightened 
by gilding. On the wine-coolers two of the 
sides are decorated with figures in relief, em- 
blematic of Commerce and Agriculture. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to say that there is no 
essential difference in these figures from the 
accepted types. Agriculture has her plough- 
share and her sheaf of wheat, Commerce her 
anchor and her meridianed globe. Yet the 
designer has appreciated the material in which 
he was working, and, instead of copying the 
flowing lines of marble drapery, has broken 
it here into unstudied horizontal lines. And 
the same criticism, with the same praise, may 
be justly given to the female figure that sup- 
ports the candelabrum. Of the candelabra, 
as of the wine-coolers, there are a pair; and 
it is unnecessary to say that they are identical 
in construction and ornamentation. Putting 
on one side the designing, an artist will most 
conscientiously praise the exquisite workman- 
ship. The terminal human heads, the bead- 
ing, the scroll-work, the vine-leaves and grapes 
of the vase, and the figures and decorations 
of the candelabra and wine-coolers, are cer- 
tainly perfectly wrought. The effects of the 
oxidized portions, as contrasted with the 
satin finish, have been most skilfully com- 
bined, and produce a brilliant result. Every 
detail of the work is, in fact, as near perfec- 
tion as it can be brought. Thus, whether we 
compare these services with what Tiffany has 
done already, or what has come to America 
from foreign countries, the general verdict 
will be that in these articles he is unsur- 
passed. 

Shall we therefore be satisfied? Shall 
we be contented to be the most perfectly bad 
where all are bad alike? It cannot be that 
America, which has developed so much origi- 
nality in other things, shall be the contented 
copyist of dead art. The uniformity which I 
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have condemned springs from that unhappy 
classicism which, in its efforts to create a 
false ideal of symmetry, mistook monotony 
for a beauty, and elevated it to a principle 
under the taking title of uniformity. What 
Tiffany's silver services require are life and 
meaning. They have neither, nor can they 
have under the present system. The design- 
ers are men of mechanical habits, who trav- 
erse the dull round of classicalities, Bacchus- 
es, Geniuses of Commerce, etc., with the same 
undeviating regularity as blind horses in a 
clay-pit. That Benvenuto Cellini’s ideas 
should be so tinged with the classical, was 
inevitable. He lived in the time of the Re- 
naissance, and in a country where every object 
brings back the story of the past. Classic 
buildjngs, fountains, columns, pediments, en- 
tablatures, friezes, and sculptures, impressed 
themselves at every step upon his vision. 
They surrounded him. It is not so with us. 
We have no art enfowrage, and we must go to 
Nature, the mother of art, for our inspira- 
tions. To do this without a clew is impossi- 
ble to all save the very highest genius. But 
the clew exists, and will be found in Gothic 
art, which is the visible translation of Nature. 
If Tiffany would get designers for his wares 
that would fill the world with rejoicing, let 
him go to the best architects of Gothic struct- 
ures. In the stone fountains, which are be- 
ing erected in some of our minor parks, there 
is an exemplification of the true principle. 
It is better to be awkward and grotesque in 
the beginning, and work our way higher and 
higher, until we have created a true national 
type, than to perpetuate forever and forever 
the stale, lifeless forms of a dead classical past. 
Let us ask ourselves the question, if the high- 
est qualities in works of art are dexterity of 
workmanship and perfection of finish. Here, 
in these candelabra, manufactured by Tiffany, 
is a female holding up a congeries of candle- 
stick, arranged with geometric symmetry. 
Can such a design interest any one? When 
the Greeks believed, as a matter of faith, that 
Atlas bore up on his shoulders the mighty 
burden of the world, there was a reason, an 
illusion, and a sense, in silver-ware of this 
type. But nowadays such a design has no 
meaning, tells us nothing, awakens no train 
of thought, and even if novel would only be 
a mythological riddle. But supposing the 
candelabrum had been fashioned like a tree 
studded with golden apples, each apple form- 
ing the receptacle for a taper, and supposing 
a serpent, with a beautiful Lamia head, were 
entwined about the trunk, and supposing two 
figures, one male and one female, were seated 
below, gazing at the Lamia with curiosity 
mixed with fear, would not there be some- 
thing to interest ? and would not every one 
seize the allusion? There would be life in it, 
Christian life. The Greeks gave to every 
implement of use, no matter how poor and 
trivial, the belief, the strong faith, they en- 
tertained for their mythology. Are we skep- 
‘ties of our own, that we blindly copy, in a 
besotted manner, the shapes with which we 
can have no kin? They are beautiful, says 
some one. Ho, so they are! but only when 
they are beautifully handled, and when they 
have the supreme beauty of meaning, which 
to us they never can have. 





No. Let the dead past bury its dead. | Lake Taupo, and though the grandest jet of 


We, in these days, do not care two cents for 
Bacchus and his symbolical vine-leaves. Let 
us go back to dear Mother Nature, retracing 
our bewildered footsteps from the Catacombs 
of the classics—to the glorious sunshine, 
the green turf, the blue sky, and the para- 
dises of the pine-woods. The heroic men 
of the North, as superior to the Greeks as 
Hyperion to a Satyr, have evolved, from a 
constant contemplation of God’s universe, the 
Gothic ideal. With the fall of Constanti- 
nople there came a revival of the old classic 
ideas, and art became pagan. It is now re- 
turning to Christianity, but only through the 
architects, the sculptors, and the painters, 
who have the brains to comprehend great 
truths. But if the great public is to be in- 
structed, it must be through the details of 
ordinary life. If cooks are to glean a glimpse 
of the responsibility of their calling, let their 
gridirons be fashioned like shamrocks, and 
their stewpans have handles like stalks of 
rhubarb. Let the butler be responsible for 
plate that shall say something. Let the 
maids clean chairs and tables that are not 
distorted geometric forms. And in the fu- 
ture an art shall arise as superior to the 
boasted classic as the heavens transcend the 


earth. 
Ropotpre E. GarczyNski. 





NEW-ZEALAND GEYSERS AND 
HOT SPRINGS. 


By Antony TROLLOPE. 


HE scenery of the Middle Island, though 
perhaps as fine as any thing in Europe, 
is, I think, altogether unknown, even by char- 
acter, to English travellers. At any rate, I 
heard little or nothing of it till I was on my 
way to New Zealand, and was preparing my- 
self by inquiry for the journey. But I had 
heard much of the geysers or hot springs of 
the province of Auckland, and was aware that 
I could see in the North Island jets of boiling 
water and of steam—such as could be found 
elsewhere only in Iceland.* One of my first 
anxieties was to be put in the way of making 
an excursion into the hot-water territory in 
such a fashion that I might see whatever was 
worth seeing—and this, through the kind- 
ness of the governor, I was enabled to ac- 
complish. 

It must be understood that at present 
there is no road into this country, which lies 
south of the city of Auckland—or I may per- 
haps more accurately say south of the bay of 
Plenty, which forms a considerable bight in 
the very irregular northwest coast-line. There 
is at present no completed road, but roads 
to it are being made in three directions. 
There is the route north from Napier, the 
capital of Hawkes Bay, by which a coach 
runs—with a short intermediate space of ten 
miles, over which passengers were still car- 
ried on horseback in September, 1872—as far 
as Lake Taupo, which is the centre of the 
island, and the largest of the New-Zealand 


lakes. But, though there are hot springs near 





* Mr. Trollope evidently had not heard of our 
recent discoveries in the valley of the Yellowstone. 
—Evrror JouRNAL. 





all, when it pleases to disport itself, is on 
Tongariro, a mountain to the south of Taupo, 
the traveller will see but little of that which 
he desires to see at the big lake. Lakes Tara- 
wera and Roto Mahana are, in truth, the spots 
of which he is in search, and they lie forty 
miles north of Lake Taupo. The second 
route is by the valley of the Waikato River, 
up which a coach runs from Auckland, as far 
as Cambridge, making the journey in two 
days. But Cambridge is ninety miles from 
Taupo, and about fifty from the district of 
the hot springs. The third route is by Tau- 
ranga, a seaport on the bay of Plenty, which 
is reached by steamer from Auckland in about 
twenty hours. From Tauranga, the lakes I 
have named lie about forty or fifty miles. In 
either direction, either from Taupo, Cam- 
bridge, or Tauranga, the journey must be 
made on horseback—or on foot. Such was 
the condition of the places at the period of 
my visit; but the road from Tauranga was 
being made through to Taupo, and, when this 
is finished, the lakes and hot springs will be 
easily accessible. I went by steamer from 
Auckland to Tauranga ; thence I rode through 
the lakes down to Taupo and back to Cam- 
bridge, and returned to Auckland on wheels, 
having taken a fortnight for the excursion, 
during seven days of which I was in the sad- 
dle. 

From Tauranga we rode thirty-five miles, 
to Ohinemutu, through a very barren but by 
no means unpicturesque country. The land 
rises and falls in rapid little hills, and is 
tossed about in a wonderful fashion; but 
there is no serious ascent or descent. The 
first lake seen is Roto Iti, at the end of which 
we had to swim our horses across a river, 
passing over it ourselves in a canoe. And 
here, at the end of the lake, we found a very 
fine Maori house, or whare—I believe the 
word is properly so spelled, but it consists of 
two syllables. And by the whare was a huge 
war-canoe, capable of carrying some sixty men 
at the paddles. _ These, as far as I could learn, 
were the property of the tribe, rather than of 
any individual. The whare was a long, low 
room, with high-pitched roof, with an earthen 
floor, and ornamented with grotesque and in- 
decent carvings. I may, however, as well say 
that I doubt whether I should have discov- 
ered the indecency had it not been pointed 
out to me. I don’t think any one lived ia 
the whare—the chief of the tribe, as is usual, 
preferring his own little hut. No doubt, had 
I wished to stay there, I might have slept on 
one of the mats with which a portion of the 
floor is covered. 


Roto Iti, as I saw it, was very pretty, but 


I did not stop to visit.the farther end of it, 
where, as I was told, the chief beauty of it 
lay. It may be as well to state that Roto is 
the Maori word for lake. We went on to 
Ohinemutu, passing a place called Ngae, on 
the lake Roto Rua, whence, according to the 
Maori legend, a Maori damsel, hearing the 
flute of her lover in the island Mokoia, swam 
off to him. As the distance is hardly more 
than a mile, and as the Maoris are all swim- 
mers, the feat did not seem to me to be very 
wonderful, till I heard that the flute was made 
out of the tibia of a man’s leg. At present 
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there is a telegraph-station at Ngae, and I 
found an unfortunate telegraphist living in 
solitude, inhabiting a small office on the lake- 
side. 
telegraphing to all one’s friends ; but as visit- 
ors to Roto Rua are as yet but very scarce, I 
can hardly think that the station can pay its 
expenses. 

On the farther side of Roto Iti I had seen 
great jets of steam ata distance. At Ohine- 
mutu, on Roto Rua, I came to the first hot 
springs which I saw closely, and I must own 
that at first they were not especially pleasing. 
Before reaching the spot, we bad to take our 
horses through the edge of the lake up to 
their bellies, at a place where the water was 
so impregnated with sulphur as to be almost 
unbearable on account of the stench. I had 
known the smell of sulphur before, but here 
it seemed as though the sulphur were putrid. 
Ohinemutu itself is a poor little Maori vil- 
lage, which seems to have collected itself 
round the hot springs, close on the borders 
of the lake, with a view to the boiling of po- 
tatoes without the trouble of collecting fuel. 
Here was a little inn—or accommodation- 
house, as it is colonially called—kept by a 
European with a half-caste wife, at which the 
traffic must be very small indeed. He ap- 
peared to be the only white inhabitant of the 
place; andI cannot say that I thought him 
happily placed in regard to his neighbors or 
neighborhood. At Ohinemutu there is noth- 
ing pretty. The lake itself has no special 
loveliness to recommend it. But dlose upon 
its edge there are numerous springs of boiling 
water—so close that some of them communi- 
eate with the lake, making the water warm 
for some distance from the shore. There 
were half a dozen pools within a couple of 
hundred yards of the inn, in which you could 
boil potatoes or bathe at your will, choosing 
the heat which you thought desirable. Close 
beside the gate was one pool which is always 
boiling. My companion told me that a Maori 
man had come to him at that spot, desiring 
to be enlisted in the Maori Contingent. He 
was bound to refuse the recruit as being too 
old, whereupon the disappointed man threw 
himself into the pool, and was boiled to death. 
Along the path thence to the bathing-pool 
mostly frequented by the Maoris, there were 
various small jets here and there, some throw- 
ing up a little water, and others a little 
steam— very suggestive of accidents in the 
dark. Such accidents are not at all uncom- 
mon, the thin crust of earth not unfrequently 
giving way and letting through the foot of an 
incautious wanderer into a small boiling cal- 
dron below. Farther on there is the small 
square pool, round and in which Maoris are 
always clustering; on which no European 
would, I should imagine, ever desire to en- 
croach, for the Maoris are many, and the 
waters are not much. Above and around 
this, flat stones have been fixed on the earth 
over steam-jets; and here the Maoris squat 
and talk, and keep themselves warm. They 
seem to become so fond of the warmth as 
hardly to like to stir out of it. A little to 
the left, there is a small land-locked cove of 
the lake in which canoes were lying, and into 
which a hot spring finds its way—so that the 
water of the whole cove may perhaps average 


Of course one took the opportunity of | 














ninety degrees of heat. Here on the follow- 
ing morning I bathed, and found myself able 
to swim without being boiled. But on the 
previous evening, about nine, when it was 
quite dark, I had bathed in another pool, be- 
hind the inn. Here I had gone in very light 
attire to make my first experience of these 
waters, my friead, Captain Mair, accompany- 
ing me, and here we found three Maori dam- 
sels in the pool beforeus. But this was noth- 


; ing—nothing, at least, in the way of objection. 


The night was dark; and, if they thoroughly 
understood the old French proverb which has 
become royally English, why should we be 
more obstinate or less intelligent? I crept 
down into the pool, and, as I crouched beneath 
the water, they encouraged me by patting me 
on the back. The place was black, and shal- 
low, but large enough for us all. I sat there 
very comfortably for half an hour while they 
conversed with the captain, who was a Maori 
scholar. Then I plunged into a cold river, 
which runs into the lake a few yards from the 
hot spring, and then returned to the hot wa- 
ter amid the renewed welcomings of the Maori 
damsels. And so I passed my first evening 
among the geysers very pleasantly. 

At Ohinemutu I saw nothing of uplifted 
columns of boiling water; nor throughout the 
district did I see any thing of the kind at all 
equal to the descriptions which I had read 
and heard. Indeed, I came across nothing 
which I could call a column of water thrown 
up and dispersed in the air. At some spots 
there were sudden eruptions, which would 
rise with a splutter rather than a column, 
perhaps six or eight feet high, throwing boil- 
ing spray around, and creating an infinite 
quantity of steam; but these were not con- 
tinuous—lasting perhaps for a minute, and 
remaining quiescent for four or five, during 
which the rumbling and boiling of the waters 
beneath would be heard. In other places, 
jets of steam would be thrown up to a con- 
siderable height, probably over twenty feet. 
As to the jets of water, I was told that I was 
unfortunate, and that the geysers were very 
tranquil during my visit. I have, however, 
observed, all the world over, that the world’s 
wonders, when I have reached them, have 
been less than ordinarily wonderful. 

But I had not yet come to Roto Maha- 
na, and was therefore not disappointed with 
Ohinemutu. Any deficiency in the geysers 
had been made up by the courtesy of the 
girls, and it had been something to bathe in a 
lake, in water almost boiling me. On the 
next morning we rode up to a place called 
Wakauarewarewa, about three miles from the 
lake, at which the sulphur, and the steam, 
and the noisy, roaring, boiling processes, were 
going on with great ferocity at various holes. 
Perhaps in some respects the thing is better 
realized as I saw it than when columns of 
water are thrown up. I could stand and look 
down into the holes, and become thoroughly 
aware that a very slight spring, a step for- 
ward, would not only destroy me, but destroy 
me with terrible agony. All around me were 
small boiling pools—for the most part de- 
lightfully blue—each of which had its own 
boiling spring at the bottom ; and among the 
pools were great holes in the rocks, crusted 
with sulphur, out of which the geysers ought 





to have been lifting their heads, but down 
which, instead, I could look, and see and hear 
the ferocious boiling waters. At Wakarewa- 
rewa there were no Maoris, and no inhabitants 
of any kind. 

Thence we rode on past a beautiful little 
sheet of water, called the Blue Lake, to Kai- 
teriria, on another lake—Roto Kakiki, Kai- 
teriria is the spot at which a certain number 
of the native contingent force—the Maori 
soldiers in the pay of the government—are 
kept, I cannot say in barracks, but in what I 
may perhaps call a Europeanized pah. The 
men live in huts of their own, but the huts 
are surrounded by a palisade, at the two gates 
of which Maori sentinels are stationed. The 
men are under the command of a European 
officer, who had two other Europeans with 
him in the depot. There seemed to be no 
danger of any disturbance among the men. 
As long as they are paid, and fed well, and 
not overworked, these Arewa Maoris are too 
well alive to the advantages of their military 
service to risk them by mutiny or disobedi- 
ence. The value attached to the service may 
be understood by the act of the man who 
boiled himself to death because he could not 
be admitted. 

The entrance to Roto Mahana is by a 
beautiful little stream, which empties that 
lake into Tarawera, and Tarawera is about 
four miles from Kaiteriria. At the head of 
Tarawera—which, in point of scenery, is by 
far the finest of all these lakes, as Roto Ma- 
hana is the most interesting—much had been 
done to form a civilized settlement of Maoris, 
There was a church, a clergyman’s house, a 
corn-mill, and a considerable extent of cleared 
land, lying amid the beautifully-broken ground. 
The church was empty and deserted. The 
clergyman’s house was falling:into decay, and 
was occupied by a Maori woman and a French- 
man. The corn-mill was choked up, and in 
ruins. 

Here we found a canoe with three natives, 
our own party consisting of the captain, two 
Europeans under his orders, and myself. The 
passage across the lake to the mouth of the 
little stream coming out of Roto Mahana took 
us four hours. The shape of the lake is so 
fine, the mountains so well grouped, and the 
timber so good, that the spot will undoubt- 
edly become famous with tourists on some 
future day, even if there were no hot lake 
near, and no geysers to attract holiday wan- 
derers. Tarawera has this advantage among 
lakes, that it is almost equally lovely on all 
sides, At the mouth of the river the captain 
and I got out and walked to Roto Mahana, 
while the men worked the long canoe against 
the sharp stream, one or two of the natives 
getting into the water for the purpose. Be- 
fore leaving the larger lake, the water had 
gradually become warm, and in the river 
which came out from Roto. Mahana it was 
almost tepid. For the hot springs round 
Roto Mahana are sufficiently numerous to 
warm the whole lake, which is small and ir- 
regularly formed, being perhaps a mile long 
and half a mile broad. 

Here we found an incredible number of 
ducks, as to which I was told that the Maoris 
do not approve of their being shot. In fact, 
they are éapu, or sacred by Maori law, in or- 
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der that they may be the better preserved for 
a great slaughtering and preserving process, 
which takes place once a year, in December. 
But the ¢apu in these days has become, even 
to Maoris themselves, a thing very much of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, or of other ma- 
terial conditions. The ¢apu was taken off the 
ducks for the Duke of Edinburgh, when he 
visited Roto Mahana, and might, I think, be 
lifted for a while to accommodate any one 
who would pay high enough for a day or two’s 
shooting. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the 
lake, there being just light enough for us to 
see the white terraces as we passed across 
the lowest part of them. We were to eat 
our supper and sleep in a whare on the side 
of the lake, a little away from the terraces, 
in the midst of various steam-jets and water- 
jets. As I followed my leader through the 
bush, I was cautioned not to step aside here, 
or to make a blunder there. In one place the 
governor’s aide-de-camp’s dog had been boiled 
alive in a mud-jet; and in another a native 
girl had dropped a baby, and had herself 
plunged in after the poor infant, hopelessly, 
tragically gone forever amid horrible tor- 
ments. I heard more, however, of the gov- 
ernor’s aide-de-camp’s dog than I did of the 
girl and the baby. These mud-jets, or solfa- 
taras, are to be seen throughout the whole 
district, and are very far from being lovely. 
By some infernal chemistry, probably not very 
low beneath the surface, earth and water are 
mixed, and are sent up in a boiling condition. 
When the aperture is small, the mud simply 
boils and bubbles; when the mouth is large, 
it is thrown up, and lies around in a great, 
bubbling ring of dirt, soft and hot, and most 
damnable to any one who should place a foot 
upon it. Solfataras is a very pretty name, 
but the thing itself is very ugly, both to the 
eye and to the imagination. 

Our whare was close upon the lake-side, 
close also to various boiling springs. Here 
we cooked our bacon and potatoes, and then, 
when it was dark, crouched into a warm pool, 
and sat there and enjoyed ourselves. When 
the water became too warm I crept out into 
the lake, which was close at hand, with a 
barrier of stones dividing them, and which 
was warm also, though less warm than any 
of the pools. And then I got back again 
into the pool, conscious of the close vicinity 
of a naked Maori, who was supposed to see 
that I fell into no difficulties. But here the 
companions of the bath were of the less inter- 
esting sex, and I almost wished that they were 
away. The bathing was certainly good fun, 
but the night in the whare afterward was less 
enjoyable. The ground was hard, the adja- 
cent stream made the air hot and muggy, and 
I had a feeling as of many insects. 

The glory of Roto Mahana is in the ter- 
races. There are the white terraces on the 
side on which we had slept, and the pink ter- 
races across the lake, I will endeavor, in de- 
. Seribing these, to avoid any word that may 
seem to savor of science, being altogether ig- 
norant in such matters, and will endeavor 
simply to say what I saw and felt. These 
terraces are formed of a soft, friable stone, 
which is deposited by the waters streaming 
down from the hot pools above. The white 





terraces are in form the finer of the two. 
They are about three hundred feet in width, 
and rise nearly two hundred in height from 
the lake. As you ascend from the bottom 
you step along a raised fretwork of stone, as 
fine as chased silver. Among this the wa- 
ter is flowing, so that dry feet are out of the 
question, but the fretwork, if the feet be kept 
on it, assists the walker, as the water, though 
it runs over it, of course runs deeper through 
it. As you rise higher and higher, the wa- 
ter, which at the bottom is hardly more than 
tepid, becomes warmer and warmer. And 
then on one terrace after another there are 
large shell-like alabaster baths, holding wa- 
ter from three to four feet deep—of different 
temperatures as the bather may desire them. 
Of course the basins are not alabaster, but 
are made of the deposit of the waters, which 
is, I believe, silica; but they are as smooth 
as alabaster, only softer. And on the out- 
side rims, where the water has run, dripping 
over, century after century, Nature has carved 
for herself wonderful hanging ornaments and 
exquisite cornices, with that prolific hand 
which never stints itself in space because of 
expense, and devotes its endless labor to front 
and rear with equal persistency. On the top 
terrace is the boiling lake whence the others 
are filled. 

We had swum in Roto Mahana early in 
the morning, and did not bathe at the white 
terraces, having been specially recommended 
to reserve ourselves for those on the other 
side. So we crossed the lake to the pink 
terraces. In form, as I have said before, the 
white terraces are the finer. They are larger 
and higher, and the spaces between the pools 
are more exquisitely worked, and to my eye 
the color was preferable. Both are in truth 
pink. Those which have the name of being 
so are brighter, and are salmon-colored. They 
are formed after the same fashion, and the 
baths are constructed—of course by Nature— 
in the same way. But those which we last 
visited were, I was told, more delicious to 
the bather. I can, indeed, imagine nothing 
more so. The bather undresses on a piece 
of dry rock a few yards distant, and is in his 
bath in half a minute without the chance of 
hurting his feet, for it is one of the properties 
of the stone flooring which has here been 
formed that it does not hurt. In the bath, 
when you strike your chest against it, it is 
soft to the touch; you press yourself against 
it and it is smooth; you lie about upon it, 
and, though it is firm, it gives to you. You 
plunge against the sides, driving the water 


over with your body, but you do not bruise ! 


yourself. You go from one bath to another, 
trying the warmth of eaqh. The water tric- 
kles from the one above to the one below, 
coming from the vast boiling pool at the top, 
and the lower, therefore, are less hot than the 
higher. The baths are shell-like in shape— 
like vast open shells, the walls of which are 
concave, and the lips of which ornamented in 
a thousand forms. Four or five may sport in 
one of them, each without feeling the pres- 
ence of the other. I have never heard of 
other bathing like this in the world. 

And from the pink terraces, as you lie in 
the water, you look down upon the lake which 
is close beneath you, and over upon the green 





broken hills which come down upon the lake. 
The scene here, from the pink terraces, is by 
far the lovelier, though the white terraces 
themselves are grander in their forms. It is 
a spot for intense sensual enjoyment, and 
there comes perhaps some addition to the 
feeling from the roughness you have encoun- 
tered in reaching it—a delight in dallying 
with it, from the roughness which you must 
encounter in leaving it. The time probably 
will soon come in which there will be a 
sprightly hotel at Roto Mahana, with a ‘able 
@héte, and boats at so much an hour, and 
regular seasons for bathing. As I lay there, 
I framed the programme of such an‘hotel in 
my mind, and I did so, fixing the appropriate 
spot as I squatted in the water, and calculat- 
ing how much it would cost and what return 
it would give. I was somewhat troubled by 
the future bathing arrangements. To enclose 
the various basins would spoil them altogeth. 
er to the eye. To dabble about in vestments 
arranged after some French fashion would 
spoil the bathing to the touch. And yet it 
must be open to men and women alike. The 
place lies so broad to the world’s eye that I 
fear no arrangement as to hours, no morning 
for the gentlemen and evening for the ladies, 
would suffice. Alas, for the old Maori sim- 
plicity and perfect reliance on the royal ad- 
age! The ladies, indeed, might have the 
pink, and the men the white terrace; but the 
intervening lake would discourage social in- 
terlopers and intruders who might break 
through the ¢apu of modern propriety. Af- 
ter bathing we went to the top, and walked 
round the hot spring from which the water 
descends. It has formed a lake about a quar- 
ter of a mile in circumference, the waters of 
which are constantly boiling, and perfectly 
blue. In the centre it is said to be many feet 
deep. The color is lovely, but in order to see 
it we had to get behind the wind, so that the 
steam should not be blown into our faces. 
As we came down we found parts of the 
crusted floor perfectly yellow with pure sul- 
phur, and parts of the fretted stone-work on 
the under curves of the rocks, where they 
were not exposed to the light, as perfectly 
green. Then there were huge masses bright- 
ly salmon-colored, and here and there deli- 
cately-white fretwork, and the lips and sides 
of the baths were tinted with that delicate 
pink hue which we are apt to connect with 
soft luxury. 

We returned across the small, warm lake, 
and down the rapid river—which has some 
Maori name meaning the “breaking of ca- 
noes,” derived from the accidents occasioned 
by the rapid windings of the stream; and we 
were rowed again across the great Lake Tara- 
wera to the deserted chapel and the broken 
corn-mill—and thence we walked to Kaiteri- 
ria, where I slept amid the Native Contin- 
gents, 

Having done this, I had really seen the 
hot springs of the province of Auekland, and 
I would advise no traveller who is simply de- 
sirous of seeing them to go farther south. 
One cannot travel through any part of that 
wild country without seeing much that is 
worth seeing, and south of Roto Mahana or 
of Kaiteriria there are very many steam-jets 
and geysers. As I have said before, the 
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greatest geyser of all, when it chooses to 
play, is on Tongariro, south of Lake Taupo. 
But jets of boiling water, and jets of steam, 
and jets of mud, though they are wonderful, 
are hardly in themselves beautiful—and in 
the neighborhoods of Ohinemutu and of Roto 
Mahana there are enough to gratify even an 
ardent curiosity. But I had made my plans 
to see Lake Taupo, and to return by the val- 
ley of the Waikato, and this I did. From 
Kaiteriria to Taupo it was a long day’s work 
—the distance of which we increased from 
forty-five to fifty miles by losing our way. 
On the route we passed a hot river, in which 
we bathed—a river which became hot at a cer- 
tain point by the operation of a boiling spring, 
and then cooled itself by degrees—so that the 
bather might wade into hotter or into cooler 
water as he might wish. 

I crossed the lake, which is about twenty- 
five miles long and twenty-two broad, in a 
boat rowed by six constables, and put up for 
the night at the Maori village of Tokano at 
the other end. The country all around was 
not only uncultivated, but apparently barren 
and poor by its nature. The ordinary growth 
is a low stunted fern, which sometimes gives 
place to tufts of thick yellow grass. I was 
told that sheep had been tried upon it in 
places, but that they had fallen off and had 
perished. The attempt had been a failure. 
At Tokano there was a large village, and here 
I found, in the valley of the river, some pota- 
to-patches. The land was better than it had 
been beyond the lake; but I saw nothing that 
savored either of prosperity or of civilization. 
Old tattooed natives came and grinned at me. 
Young women, tattooed, as are all the women, 
on the under lip, sat close to me and chat- 
tered to me; and young men kindly shook 
me by the hand. I encountered nothing but 
Maori friendship—but, at the same time, I 
encountered no Maori progress. As I had 
not time to go on to Tongariro, I returned on 
the next day to the other end of the lake— 
and, during the following three days, I rode 
to Cambridge, a new little town on the Lower 
Waikato. 

Some of the scenery on this route was 
certainly very fine. We passed through one 
winding gorge, with the rocks high above our 
heads, which seemed to be the very spot for 
another Thermopyle. And at certain places 
the river had made for itself a grand course, 
rushing down rapids, and cutting a deep 
channel for itself between narrow banks. But 
the desolation of the country was its chief 
characteristic. There were no men or wom- 
en, and nothing on which men and women 
could live. There were no animals—hardly 
even a bird to be seen, till, as we came near 
to European haunts, we occasionally put up 
one of the pheasants with which the Lower 
Waikato has been stocked. There is perhaps 
no country in the world more destitute of life 
than the wilder parts of the Northern Island 
of New Zealand. During one long day a wild- 
cat was the only animal we saw after leaving 
the neighborhood of the place from which we 
started. On that night we slept at a Maori 
pah, which we did not reach till dark—and 
before reaching it we had to pass through a 
dense wood in darkness so thick that I could 
not see my hand. That night I had a small 


Maori hut all to myself—one in which were 
deposited all the tokens of recent Maori hab- 
itation. There was a little door just big 
enough for ingress—hardly big enough for 
egress—and a heap of fern-leaves, and a look- 
ing-glass, and a bottle which looked like per- 
fumery—and the feeling as of many insects. 
In the morning two old women cooked some 
potatoes for us—and I rode away, intending 
never to spend another night among the Ma- 
oris. 
They are certainly more highly gifted than 
other savage nations I have seen. They are 
as superior in intelligence and courage to the 
Australian aboriginal as they are in outward 
appearance. They are more pliable and 
nearer akin in their manners to civilized man- 
kind than are the American Indians, They 
are more manly, more courteous, as also more 
sagacious, than the African negro. One can 
understand the hope and the ambition of the 
first great old missionaries who had dealings 
with them. But contact with Europeans does 
not improve them, At the touch of the 
higher race they are poisoned and melt away. 
There is scope for poetry in their past his- 
tory. There is room for philanthropy as to 
their present condition. But in regard to 
their future—there is hardly a place for hope. 
—From “ Australia and New Zealand.” 





A TRUE INCIDENT. 





A> night long the baby-voice 
Wailed pitiful and low; 

All night long the mother paced 
Wearily to and fro, 

Striving to woo to those dim eyes 
Health-giving slumbers deep ; 

Striving to stay the flutt’ring life 
With heavenly balm of sleep. 


Three nights have passed —the fourth has 
come, 
O weary, weary feet! 
That still must wander to and fro— 
Relief and rest were sweet. 
But still the pain-wrung, ceaseless moan 
Breaks from the baby-breast, 
And still the mother strives to soothe 
The suff’ring child to rest. 


Lo, at the door a giant form 
Stands sullen, grand, and vast ! 
Over that broad brow every storm 
Life’s clouds can send has passed. 
Those features of heroic mould 
Can waken awe or fear; 
Those eyes have known Othello’s scowl, 
The maniac glare of Lear. 


The deep, full voice, whose tones can sweep 
In thunder to the ear, 

Has learned such softness that the babe 
Can only smile to hear. 

The strong arms fold the little form 
Upon the massive breast. 

“ Go, mother, J will watch your child,” 
He whispers ; ‘‘ go and rest!” 


All night long the giant form 
Treads gently to and fro; 

All night long the deep voice speaks 
In murmured soothings low. 

Until the rose-light of the morn 
Flushes the far-off skies, 

In slumber sweet on Forrest’s breast 
At last the baby lies. 








O Saviour, Thou didst bid one day 
The children come to Thee! 

He who has served Thy little ones 
Hath he not, too, served Thee? 

Low lies the actor now at rest 
Beneath the summer light ; 

Sweet be his sleep as that he gave 
The suff’ring child that night! 


Lvuoy H. Hoorzr. 
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ROUSSEAWS YOUTH. 


EAVING Bossey, Rousseau returned to 

Geneva, and passed two or three years 
with his uncle, losing his time for the most 
part, but learning something of drawing and 
something of Euclid, for the former of which 
he showed special inclination.* It was a 
question whether he was to be made a watch- 
maker, a lawyer, or a minister. His own 
preference, as his after-life might have led us 
to suppose, was in favor of the last of the 
three; “for I thought it a fine thing,” he 
says, “to preach.” The uncle was a man of 
pleasure, and, as often happens in such cir- 
cumstances, his love of pleasure had the effect 
of turning his wife into a pietist. Their son 
was Rousseau’s constant comrade; “our 
friendship filled our hearts so amply that, if 
we were only together, the simplest amuse- 
ments were a delight.” They made kites, 
cages, bows and arrows, drums, houses ; they 
spoiled the tools of their grandfather in try 
ing to make watches like him. In the same 
cheerful imitative spirit, which is the main 
feature in childhood when it is not disturbed 
by excess of literary teaching, after Geneva 
had been visited by an Italian showman with 
a troop of marionettes, they made puppets 
and composed comedies for them ; and, when 
one day the uncle read aloud an eloquent 
sermon, they abandoned their comedies, and 
turned with blithe energy to exhortation. 
They had glimpses of the rougher side of life 
in the biting mockeries of some school-boys 
of the neighborhood, which ended in appeal 
to the god of youthful war, who pronounced 
so plainly for the big battalions, that the re- 
lease of their enemies from school was the 
signal for the quick retreat of our pair within- 
doors, All this is an old story in every biog- 
raphy written or unwritten, and seldom fails 
to touch us, either in the way of sympathetic 
reminiscence, or, if life should have gone 
somewhat too hardly with a man, then in the 
way of irony, which is not less real and poet- 
ic than the ¢ironeia of a Greek dramatist, for 
being concerned with more unheroic creat- 
ures, 

And this rough play of the streets always 
seemed to Rousseau a manlier schooling than 
the effeminate tendencies which he thought 
he noticed in Genevese youth in after-years. 
“In my time,” he says, admiringly, “ chil- 
dren were brought up in rustic fashion and 
had no complexion to keep. . . . Timid and 
modest before the old, they were bold, 
haughty, combative, among themselves; they 
had no curled locks to*be careful of; they 
defied one another at wrestling, running, 
boxing. They returned home sweating, out 
of breath, torn; they were true blackguards, 
if you will, but they made men who have zeal 
in their heart to serve their country and blood 
to shed for her. May we be able to say as 
much one day of our fine little gentlemen, and 
may these men at fifteen not turn out chil- 
dren at thirty!” 





* “ Confessions,” 1, 38-47. 
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Two incidents of this period remain to us, 
described in Rousseau’s own words, and, as 
they reveal a certain sweetness in which his 
life unhappily did not afterward greatly 
abound, it may help our equitable balance of 
impressions about him, to reproduce them. 
Every Sunday he used to spend the day at 
PAquis, at Mr. Fazy’s, who had married one 
of his aunts, and who carried on the produc- 
tion of printed calicoes. ‘“‘ One day I was in 
the drying-room, watching the rollers of the 
hot press; their brightness pleased my eye; 
I was tempted to lay my fingers on them, and 
I was moving them up and down with much 
satisfaction along the smooth cylinder, when 
young Fazy placed himself in the wheel and 

ve it a half-quarter turn so adroitly, that I 

ad just the ends of my two longest fingers 
taken, but this was enough to crush the tips 
and tear the nails. I raised a piercing cry; 
Fazy instantly turned back the wheel, and 
the blood gushed from my fingers. In the 
extremity of consternation, he hastened to 
me, embraced me, and besought me to cease 
my cries, or he would be undone. In the 
height of my own pain, I was touched by 
his; I instantly fell silent; we ran to the 
pond, where he helped me to wash my fin- 
gers and to stanch the blood with moss. He 
entreated me with tears not to accuse him; I 
promised him that I would not, and I kept 
my word so well that twenty years after no 
one knew the origin of the scar. I was kept 
in bed for more than three weeks, and for 
more than two months was unable to use my 
hand, but I persisted that a large stone had 
fallen and crushed my fingers.” 

The other story is of the same tenor, 
though there is a touch of sensibility in its 
concluding words. “I was playing at ball at 
Plain Palais, with one of my comrades named 
Plince. We began to quarrel over the game ; 
we fought, and in the fight he dealt me on 
my bare head a stroke so well directed, that 
with a stronger arm it would have dashed my 


brains out. I fell to the ground, and there | 


never was agitation like that of this poor lad, 
as he saw the blood in my hair. He thought 
he had killed me. He threw himself upon 
me, and clasped me eagerly in his arms, while 
his tears poured down, and he uttered shrill 
cries. I returned his embrace with all my 
force, weeping like him, in a state of con- 
fused emotion which was not without a kind 
of sweetness. Then he tried to stop the 
blood which kept flowing, and, seeing that 
our two handkerchiefs were not enough, he 
dragged me off to his mother’s; she had a 
small garden hard by. The good woman 
nearly fell sick at sight of me in this condi- 
tion; she kept strength enough to dress my 
wound, and, after bathing it well, she ap- 
plied flower-de-luce macerated in brandy, an 
excellent remedy much used in our country. 
Her tears and those of her son went to my 
very heart, so that I looked upon them for a 
long while, the one as my mother, and her 
son as my brother.” 

If it were enough that our early instincts 
should be thus amiable and easy, then doubt- 
less the dismal sloughs in which men and 
women lie floundering would occupy a very 
much more insignificant space in the field of 
human experience. The problem, as we 
know, lies in the discipline of this primitive 
i for character in a state of society 
s not a tree that grows into uprightness by 
the law of its own strength, though an ado- 
rable instance here and there of rectitude and 
moral loveliness that seem intuitive, may 
sqmetimes tempt us into a moment’s belief in 
a contrary doctrine. In Rousseau’s case this 
serious problem was never solved ; there was 
no deliberate preparation of his impulses, 
prepossessions, notions; no foresight on the 
part of elders, and no gradual acclimatization 
of a sensitive and ardent nature in the fixed 
principles, which are essential to right con- 








duct in the frigid zone of our relations with 
other people. It was one of the most ele- 
mentary of Rousseau’s many perverse and 
mischievous contentions, that it is their edu- 
cation by the elder which ruins or wastes the 
abundant capacity for virtue which subsists 
naturally in the young, and his mind seems 
never to have sought much more deeply for 
proof of this, than the fact that he himself 
was innocent and happy, so long as he was 
allowed to follow, without disturbance, the 
easy, simple proclivities of his own tempera- 
ment. Circumstances were not indulgent 
enough to leave the experiment to complete 
itself within these very rudimentary condi- 
tions. 

Rousseau had been surrounded, as he is 
always careful to protest, with a religious at- 
mosphere. His father, though a man of pleas- 
ure, was possessed also not only of probity, 
but of religion as well. His three aunts were 
all in their degrees gracious and devout. M. 
Lambercier at Bossey, “although churchman 
and preacher,” was still a sincere believer, 
and nearly as good in act as in word. His 
inculcation of religion was so hearty, so dis- 
creet, so reasonable, that his pupils, far from 
being wearied by the sermon, never came 
away without being touched inwardly, and 
without making virtuous resolutions. With 
his annt Bernard, devotion was rather more 
tiresome, because she made a business of it, 
It would be a distinct error to suppose that 
all this counted for nothing, for let us re- 
member that we are now engaged with the 
youth of the one great religious writer of 
France in the eighteenth century. When 
after many years Rousseau’s character bard- 
ened, the influences which had surrounded 
his boyhood came out in their full force, and 
the historian of opinion soon notices in his 
spirit and work a something which had no 
counterpart in the spirit and work of men 
who had been trained in Jesuit colleges. At 
the first outset, however, every trace of re- 
ligious sentiment was obliterated from sight, 
and he was left unprotected against the shocks 
of the world and the flesh. 

At the age of eleven, Jean Jacques was 
sent into a notary’s office, but that respect- 
able calling struck him in the same repulsive 
and insufferable way in which it has struck 
many other boys of genius in all countries. 
Contrary to the usual rule, he did not rebel, 
but was ignominiously dismissed by his mas- 
ter for dullness and inaptitude; his fellow- 
clerks pronounced him stupid and incompe- 
tent past hope. He was next apprenticed to 
an engraver, a rough and violent man, who 
seems to have instantly plunged the boy into 
a demoralized stupefaction. The reality of 
contact with this coarse nature, as by touch 
of torpedo, benumbed the whole being of a 
youth who had hitherto lived on pure sensa- 
tions, and among those ideas which are near- 
est to sensations. There were no longer he- 
roic Romans in Rousseau’s universe. “The 
vilest tastes, the meanest bits of rascality, 
succeeded to my simple amusements, without 
even leaving the least idea behind. I must, 
in spite of the worthiest education, have had 
a strong tendency to degenerate.” The truth 
was, that he had never had any education in 
its veritable sense, as the process, on its neg- 
ative side, of counteracting the inborn. There 
are two kinds, or, perhaps we should more 
correctly say, two degrees, of the constitution 
in which the reflective part is weak. There 
are the men who live on sensation, but who 
do so lustily, with a certain fulness of blood 
and active energy of muscle. There are 
others who do so passively, not searching for 
excitement, but acquiescing. The former, 
by their sheer force and plenitude of vitality, 
may, even in a world where reflection is a 
first condition, still go far. The latter suc- 
cumb, and, as reflection does nothing for 
them, and as their sensations in such a world 





bring them few blandishments, they are tol- 
erably early surrounded with a self-diffusing 
atmosphere of misery. Rousseau had none 
of this energy which makes oppression brac- 
ing. For a time he sank. 

It would be a mistake to let the story of 
the “‘ Confessions ” carry us into exaggerations, 
The brutality of his master and the harsh- 
ness of his life led him to nothing very crimi- 
nal, but only to wrong acts which are despi- 
cable by their meanness, rather than in any 
sense atrocious. He told lies as readily as 
the truth. He pilfered things to eat. He 
cunningly found a means of opening his mas- 
ter’s private cabinet, and of using his mas- 
ter’s best instruments by stealth. He wasted 
his time in idle and capricious tasks. ‘When 
the man, with alJl the gravity of an adult 
moralist, describes these misdeeds of the 
boy, they assume a certain ugliness of mien 
that excites disgust, which, when the mis- 
deeds themselves are before us in actual life, 
we experience in a far more considerate form. 
The effect of calm retrospective avowal is to 
create a kind of feeling which is essentially 
unlike our feeling at the actual conduct 
avowed. Still, it is clear that his urlucky 
career as apprentice brought out in Rousseau 
slyness, greediness, slovenliness, untruthful- 
ness, and the whole ragged regiment of the 
squalider vices. The evil of his temperament 
now and always was of the dull, smouldering 
kind, seldom breaking out into active flame. 
There is a certain sordidness in the scene. 
You may complain that the details which 
Rousseau gives of his youthful days are in- 
sipid. Yet such things are the web and stuff 
of life, and these days of transition from 
childhood to full manhood in every case mark 
a crisis, These insipidities test the educa- 
tion of home and family, and they presage 
definitely what is to come. The roots of 
character, good or bad, are shown for this 
space, and they remain unchanged, though 
most people learn from their fellows the de- 
cent and useful art of covering them over 
with a little dust, in the shape of accepted 
phrases, and routine customs, and a silence 
which is not oblivion. 

After a time the character of Jean Jacques 
was absolutely broken down. He says little 
of the blows with which his offences were 
punished by his master, but he says enough 
to enable us to discern that they were terri- 
ble to him. This cowardice, if we choose to 
give the name to an overmastering physical 
horror, at length brought bis apprentice days 
to an end. He was now in his sixteenth year. 
He was d d by his comrades into sports 
for which he had little inclination, though he 
admits that once engaged in them he dis- 
played an impetuosity that carried him be- 
yond the others. Such pastimes naturally 
led them beyond the city walls, and on two 
occasions Rousseau found the gates closed on 
his return. His master, when he presented 
himself in the morning, gave him such greet- 
ing as we may imagine, and held out thin 
beyond imagining as penalty for another sin 
in this kind. The occasion came, as, alas, it 
nearly always does. “Half a league from 
the town,” says Rousseau, “I hear the re- 
treat sounded, and redouble my pace; I hear 
the drum beat, and run at the top of my 
speed; I arrive out of breath, bathed in 
sweat; my heart beats violently, I see from a 
distance the soldiers at their post, and call 
out with choking voice. It was too late. 
Twenty paces from the outpost sentinel, I 
saw the first bridge rising. I shuddered as I 
watched those terrible horns, sinister and 
fatal augury of the inevitable lot which that 
moment was opening for me.” 

In manhood, when we have the resource 
of our own will to fall back upon, we under- 
estimate the unsurpassed horror and anguish 
of such moments as this in youth, when we 
know only the will of others, and that this 
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will is inexorable against us. Rousseau dared 
not expose himself to the fulfilment of his 
master’s menace, and he ran away (1728). 
“ But for this,” wrote the unhappy man, long 
years after, “I should have passed, in the 
bosom of my religion, of my native land, of 
my family, and my friends, a mild and peace- 
ful life, such as my character required, in the 
uniformity of work which suited my taste, 
and of a society after my heart. I should 
have been a good Christian, good citizen, good 
father of a family, good friend, good craftsman, 
good man in all. I should have been happy in 
my condition, perhaps I might have honored 
it; and, after living a life obscure and simple, 
but even and gentle, I should have died peace- 
fully in the midst of my own people. Soon 
forgotten, I should, at any rate, have been 
regretted as long as any memory of me was 
left.” —“ Rousseau,” by John Morley. 
maeipwet 


THE NEW POETS AND THE OLD. 


Miss Vernon and Cissy established them- 
selves at one of the windows, finishing some 
unfinished sketches; Fred hovered about 
them; the rest of us gathered round the pine- 
logs, whose aromatic flavor pervaded the 
apartment. 

The colonel had not been much of a gen- 
eral reader; but his acquaintance with some 
of the old English dramatists—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare—was 
surprisingly particular and minute. He was 
always ready with some apt quotation from 
one or another of his favorite authorities. 
Was it fire that we wanted? Then what could 
approach Melantius’s address to Amintor in 
“The Maid’s Tragedy?” 

“ Amintor— 

Think what thou dost! I dare as much as valor, 
But ‘tis the king—the king—the king, Amintor, 
With whom thon fightest.” 
Was it tenderness? Then where out of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher could you find such ex- 
quisitely tender words as these ?— 
“ Those have most power to hurt us that we love ; 

We lay our sleeping lives within their arms.” 
Was it nobleness of sentiment? What no- 
bler than Zenonica's 


“ Virtue is never wounded, but I suffer!" 
The starlight suggested Lollia Paulinia, 
‘When she came in like starlight hid with jewels ;” 


the daybreak, such delightful passages as oc- 
cur in that most sylvan and sunshiny of pas- 
torals, “The Faithful Shepherdess ”"— 
“ See the day 8 to break, 

And the light shoots like a streak 

Of subtle fire; the wind blows cold 

While the morning doth unfold. 

Now the birds begin to rouse, 

And the squirrel from the boughs 

Leaps to get him nuts and .” 
And so on, and on, and on, into the deep 
glades of the forest, where, “under a broad 
beech’s shade,” the great Pan lies asleep. 

The doctor worshipped Shakespeare with 
a passionate worship, whereas the colonel, I 
think, rather inclined to the careless poetic 
life of Beaumont and Fletcher. When I joined 
them this afternoon, they were already deep 
in friendly controversy over their favorites. 
The Doctor.—“ Coleridge says some really 

admirable things about the dramatists in the 
‘Table-Talk.’ There is a passage in which 
he shows that the intellectual action of Shake- 
speare is totally unlike Ben Jonson’s, or Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s, which I have always 
considered very fine and subtle. The two 
latter, he says, see the totality of a sentence 
or passage, and then project it entire; Shake- 
Speare goes on creating and evolving B out 
of A,and C out of B, and so on—just asa 
serpent moves which makes a fulcrum of its 
own body, and seems forever twisting and un- 
twisting its own strength.” 





The Colonel (meekly).—“I am not quite 
sure that I follow you.” 

The Doctor.— The observation is applica- 
ble to the language as well as to the structure 
of their respective plays. Ben Jonson’s lan- 
guage, for instance, is sharp, epigrammatic, 
with a certain completeness about each sen- 
tence which separates it from its neighbors. 
He knows exactly what he is going to say be- 
fore he puts it down. But Shakespeare aban- 
dons himself to the inspiration, and does not 
look forward. So that line follows line in an 
unconscious, harmonious way, which is better 
than epigram. Soalso of their form. Ben 
Jonson obviously constructs, both before he 
starts and as he goes along. But you cannot 
properly apply the word construct to Shake- 
speare at all—he evolves. The dream-picture 
lies in his mind, and he reproduces it without 
conscious effort—as the silk-worm its silk, or 
the bee its cell—involuntarily, inevitably.” 

Markham.—“ Colonel Vernon is inclined 
to believe that the commentary is darker than 
the text.” 

The Colonel.— Far from it; but it seems 
to me that there are more sentences that ad- 
mit of being detached from the context in 
Shakespeare than in any other writer.” 

The Doctor.—* That is true; and yet, when 
you come to examine the text, you find that 
none of them could be removed without loss. 
Another very happy remark by Coleridge is 
his explanation of the fact that no later writer 
has entirely caught the Shakespearian idiom. 
‘I suppose,’ he says, ‘it is because Shake- 
speare is universal, and, in fact, has no man- 
ner; just as you can so much more readily 
copy a picture than Nature herself.’ ” 

Markham.—“ Shakespeare has been pro- 


digiously overpraised” (““Oh! oh!” from the | 


audience); “ but, curiously enough, the critics 
appear to have entirely missed what is to me 
the most astonishing feature of the plays— 
the literary richness, finish, and polish of the 
style in which they are composed. Such fin- 
ish is commonly acquired by a close study of 
the antique models; but Shakespeare, as we 
know, had little Latin and less Greek. One 
is not surprised that a literary poet like Ten- 
nyson should be able to construct such lines 
as these— 
* And naiads oar'd, 
A glimmering shadow under gloom 
Of cavern pillars ;° 


but who taught Shakespeare to write— 


*His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when the god is pleased’?”’ 

Later in the evening, when the candles 
were lighted, the conversation turned on mod- 
ern poetry. 

The Colonel—“I rarely read new poetry 
—my tastes are strictly conservative.” 

The Doctor.—“ There is more poetry writ- 
ten now in one year than was written during 
the whole of the eighteenth century.” 

The Colonel.—“ Rather indifferent, I have 
been told.” 

The Doctor—“No; much of it is fairly 
good—quite as good as would have sufficed 
to establish a great reputation among our 
grandfathers. The standard collections of 
British poetry contain the works of many 
poets who would have no chance of a hearing 
from us. Still the best of ours is not supreme- 
ly good.” 

Markham.—“ Tennyson? Browning? Ar- 
nold? Rossetti? Swinburne? Morris?” 

The .—“*A goodly array, no doubt. 
But they all belong to what you have called 
the literary class of poets. Now it is a theory 
of mine that no poetry can live long which is 
not born in the open air. The poetry of the 
study is a delicate and perishable commodity. 
Browning is, in one sense, the only exception 
to this rule. Though the most studious of 
our poets, he is the only one who manifests 
the vital insight of a Burns, a Shakespeare, 





or a Scott; there is the direct pathos, the 
breathing energy of life, in ‘The Ring and 
the Book.’ It is impossible, I think, that 
‘The Ring and the Book’ can live. Yet it 
is, in many respects, a stronger and greater 
piece of work than any thing we have had 
since Shakespeare. Its author is clearly one 
of the great masters of the art which pu 
the soul by pity and terror. But the pathos 
of the others is not the pathos which they 
have found in life, but the pathos which they 
have found in books. It is rank heresy, no 
doubt, Cissy; yet (let me whisper) I prefer 
the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ as a whole, to the ‘ Idyls 
of the King.’” 

Cissy.—‘* What a shocking confession!” 

The Doctor.—“ An exotic, nursed in the 
hot-house, may be developed into velvety per- 
fection; but the simple and modest wild- 
flower native to the soil is the hardier plant 
of the two. What will they know of our 
poetry a thousand years hence? It would 
not surprise me very much to learn that the 
whole of it had died out, except Sir Walter’s 
‘Proud Maisie is in the Wood,’ and (perhaps) 
Allingham’s 
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Cissy.—“ 1 thought you admired Morris 
prodigiously, papa?” 

The Doctor.—“ Morris is always charm- 
ing; so uniformly charming, in fact, that he 
gets just in the least degree monotonous at 
last. The greatest poetry has something more 
than Morris reaches—something more fervid 
—some intenser strain: 


‘Give me but what that ribbon bound 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ 


—“ The Doctor Abroad,” in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 
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A LOVERS RUSE. 


In N: , one of the larger French provin- 
cial cities, during the autumn of 1871, a youn; 
German officer was quartered in the house of 
a rich merchant. M. B—— (so the merchant 
was called) was a Chauvinist of the purest 
water. At the beginning of the campaign, he 
was sanguine in the belief that, within four 
weeks, all Germany would be at the feet of 
the Emperor Napoleon ; and now, despite all 
the reverses the French arms had met with, 
from Weissenburg to Paris, he was thorough- 
ly convinced that Gambetta, with his newly- 
created army, would soon drive the hated 
German invaders to the last man from the 
“sacred soil of France.” 

Until this ardently longed-for moment ar- 
rived, like the prudent man that he was, he 
paid the taxes and contributions demanded 
of him by the invaders promptly, and gave 
vent to his hatred for les maudits Prussiens by 
vilifying Bismarck and the King of Prussia 
in his little family circle, and by avoiding, as 
far as possible, Lieutenant D——, who was 
quartered in his house. 

The ladies of the house, his wife and daugh- 
ter, were good patriots ; but their patriotism 
did not prevent their finding Lieutenant D-—— 
very amiable and interesting, and their allow- 
ing him to spend a considerable share of his 
leisure hours in their society. Mademoiselle 
Louison, the daughter, was eighteen years 
old, and very pretty. Lieutenant D-—— was 
five or six years older, was an accomplished 
man of society, and thoroughly master of the 
French language. What was more natural 
than that, despite national differences, the 
young people should be drawn toward each 
other? The mother, who was very kindly 
disposed toward the elegant young officer, 
favored his suit, and encouraged her son-in. 
law, that would be, to formally ask Louison’s 
father for her band. But Papa B—— de- 
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clared that he would sooner see his daughter 
dead than the wife of a Prussian, gave the 
lieutenant a polite but decided refusal, and 
forbade his wife and daughter from holding 
any further intercourse with him. The ladies 
were requested to occupy one wing of the 
house, and the servants received strict orders 
to deny the Prussian officer all communica- 
tion whatsoever with the fortress. 

About this time the railroad accidents in 
the provinces occupied by the Germans had 
become so numerous that they, as a means 
of self-protection, compelled some prominent 
French citizen to ride on the locomotive of 
each train, in order to prevent his country- 
men from tearing up the rails of the road, 
or otherwise doing it such injury as to en- 
danger the safety of the train, because now 
the life of one of their fellow-citizens would 
be imperilled by an accident as well as those 
of their enemies. The means accomplished 
the desired end; railroad accidents became 
rare. But these compulsory trips in mid-win- 
ter, on an open locomotive, were very fur 
from being pleasure-trips; and M. B 
was not a little amazed when, within the 
short space of two weeks, it was his lot to 
make the journey in this manner to and from 
S—— no less than five times. His protesta- 
tions and remonstrances were of no avail; 
the order from the German headquarters was 
there, and had to be obeyed; for contre la 
stale n'y a pas de résistance. When M. 

was notified for the sixth time to hold 
himself in readiness to make the journey 
again to S——, he entered a complaint to the 
maire, who replied, with a shrug : 

“T am sorry, but I can do nothing for 
you. It is certainly very strange that you 
should be selected so much more frequently 
than others to make this unpleasant trip. 
Have you, perhaps, a personal enemy at the 
German headquarters ?” 

“T recently refused a German officer, who 
asked the hand of my daughter,” said he, 
after a moment’s reflection, “and denied him 
admission to my family circle.” 

“(est ga!” cried the maire, laughing. 
“That explains the mystery. Two or three 
times, when you have been away, I have seen 
Lieutenant D. enter your house. He evi- 
dently has sufficient influence at headquarters 
to enable him to send you on these accursed 
—— whenever he desires to visit your 








, yl 
. B——’s indignation knew no bounds. 

“My dear friend,” continued the more 
philosophic maire, “I would advise you to 
consent to your daughter’s marriage rather 
than, in this cold weather, to contract a 
pneumonia by riding to and from S—— on 
an x locomotive.’ 

. B—— threw himself into a chair, and 
seemed for some minutes lost in reflection. 
It was a terrible alternative—either to give 
his daughter to a maudit Prussien, or to en- 
danger his own valuable life. 

“How long, think you,” he asked the 
maire, “will it be before the Army of the 
Loire will destroy the Germans before Paris, 
and drive the last one of them across the 

ine?” 

“The Army of the Loire,” replied the 
maire, “has, according to news received this 
morning, been defeated, losing ten thousand 
prisoners.” 

“ Mensonge ! impossible!” cried M. B——. 

But he concluded that it would be wise, 
under all the circumstances, to follow the 
advice of his friend the maire. Immediate- 
ly on his return from his sixth compulsory 
trip to S—— he gave his consent to his 
daughter’s betrothal with the hated Prussian, 
and from that time he received no more or- 
ders from the German headquarters to ride on 
an open locomotive.—T'ranslated from “ Ree- 
ollections of the Franco. German War,” by 





AMATEUR ACTING. 


The regular theatre nowadays is, unfor- 
tunately, highly capable of leaving a sense of 
deep depression upon the audience; but the 
vast majority of amateur performances would 
be shrouded in the saddest gloom, if they 
were not usually succeeded by the exhilarat- 
ing effects of supper. Why are such exhibi- 
tions usually so extremely bad? The actors 
are generally intelligent people, and some of 
them have evidently a certain amount of natu- 
ral talent. The reason is not very recondite. 
Amateurs do not, or will not, understand that 
histrionic abilities are almost worthless if 
they are not duly drilled. It is not sufficient 
that the actor can repeat his words clearly 
and with proper emphasis; he must recollect 
that he is playing up to other actors, and he 
must consider the stage-effect upon the audi- 
ence. If amateurs could see themselves as 
they are seen, they would, perhaps, realize the 
fact that their ignorance of stage business and 
technicalities weighs terribly against their tol- 
erable abilities and evident earnestness. Rush- 
ing in to a difficult performance, as they usu- 
ally do, after half a dozen rehearsals, it never 
seems to occur to them that they are present- 
ing to their audience what would be an exe- 
crably bad first night of representation by 
trained professionals. They ask a great 
many people to come and see them act, and 
searcely take ordinary pains to do justice to 
themselves and to pay proper respect to their 
visitors, They appear to be under an impres- 
sion that so long as they have a pretty close 
acquaintance with their words, and can infuse 
a certain amount of humor or pathos into 
what they have to say, they have done all 
that is necessary. The last thing that they 
think of, is the elaborate work of stage man- 
agement; and hence the usual ludicrous re- 
sult. What amateur does not know the mu- 
tual congratulations that go on behind the 
cramped wings of the temporary stage, erected 
by Mr. Nathan or Mr. Simmonds—how well 
the piece is going! That is to say, there has 
not been a dead stage-wait, and no particular 
strain has been put upon the services of the 
prompter. Of course, if the object of the 
actors is merely to arrive at the conclusion 
of the performance, such congratulations may 
be well deserved. But if he has any regard 
for the general effect upon the audience, and 
the impressions he will leave upon their minds 
after the curtain has finally fallen, the ama- 
teur actor must make up his mind to take far 
greater trouble about his rehearsals. Ama- 
teurs generally appear to think that the object 
of rehearsals is to satisfy the actors that they 
are perfect as far as their memories are con- 
cerned ; they neglect the vast importance of 
stage business, and leave it to take care of 
itself at the representation, even if they ever 
give ita serious thought. Whether they go 
out right or left, whether a table is centre, up 
the stage, or down the stage, whether a “ situ- 
ation” is effectively arranged or not, whether 
the entrance or exit of the principal character 
is dramatically rendered—are matters to 
which amateurs appear to be sublimely indif- 
ferent. The absolute and undeniable truth 
of this assertion justifies one in saying that 
the great fault of amateurs rests in their 
thinking only of their individual selves, and 
in being totally regardless of their fellows 
and their audience. Gabble, gabble, gabble, 
the amateur pours out his words in a resist- 
less flood, totally regardless of the fact that 
his speech has to travel round a considerable 
area, and he moves awkwardly about the 
stage, utterly heedless of the great principle 
of repose, without which no man can hope to 
be a successful actor. His companion on the 
stage may have to say something which wins 
applause or laughter; the noise is nothing to 
him—on he goes with his words, caring noth- 
ing for the patent fact that the audience are 





losing the whole point of his speech. If 
amateurs would only condescend to attend 
more carefully to their rehearsals, and submit 
to the stage management of some competent 
professional, there is no reason why, if they 
possess an ordinary amount of histrionic 
power and general intelligence, they should 
not afford a very tolerable evening’s entertain- 
ment.—London Society. 
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SOCIAL CONTRASTS. 


One effect of education and breeding is to 
make their possessor shrink from intimate 
contact with those so beneath him in rank as 
to retain their rough natures; and hence the 
cold and exclusive bearing of the general 
mass of educated Englishmen—Englishmen 
more especially than Irishmen or Scotchmen ; 
for among the latter there still exists a sort 
of feudal respect for rank and birth, which is 
only partially represented in our counties, 
and in our towns not at all. Thus it is that 
the Englishman intrenches himself within his 
reserve ; the social equality which prevails in 
France, and even in more aristocratic coun- 
tries, being among us unknown. In France, 
even under a republic, there is less political 
liberty than in England; but there is a far 
greater amount of social liberty, and the peo- 
ple, in consequence, are more free and more self- 
respecting. Take, as a general example, the 
manner in which nearly all classes in France 
meet, if they do not mix, in their ordinary 
life—in their recreations especially. Along 
the boulevards you will see ouvriers taking 
their bocks of beer next to some of the most 
pretentious dandies in Paris—men cf rank 
perhaps, of position certainly—and nobody 
is so exclusive as to be annoyed by their 
presence. Inside the restaurant and café 
there is the same mingling; and there also 
you may see—not, perhaps, ladies in the so- 
ciety sense of the term, but sufficiently re- 
spectable members of the sex, to which the 
most exclusive ladies must belong—who are 
not at all discomposed by the presence of 
their humbler neighbors, who play their cards 
and dominoes in a saloon full of mirrors and 
gilding, and consume their cheap refreshments 
with a full sense of having as much right to 
be there as anybody else. Consider what 
would happen in London, in, say, St. James’s 
Hall, if a couple of British workmen took 
possession of a table next to a party of ladies 
and gentlemen eating Neapolitan ices—called 
for two half-pints of beer, and proceeded to 
discuss that beverage in the interval of dis- 
cussion of an oral kind. Supposing that the 
waiter served them—which he certainly would 
not—the ladies and gentlemen would feel 
highly scandalized and annoyed, and would 
leave the house as soon as possible. And not 
only would their sense of the outward pro- 
prieties be invaded, but they would be influ- 
enced somewhat by a dread of the conse- 
quences. For a couple of Englishmen of the 
class in question would, I am sorry to say, 
not be quite safe company for ladies, even at 
another table. All working-men do not get 
drunk, but some of them do; and it would be 
quite on the cards that there would be more 
beer ordered, and more after that, and that 
the tone of the conversation would not be 
suitable for ears polite. The British work- 
man is a fine, manly, honest fellow, but he 
has a broad way of expressing himself, par- 
ticularly after a little beer, and he is very apt 
to use words—in a perfectly harmless sense— 
—of a very offensive character. In this re- 
spect he has his representative among French 
workmen—the least civilized of whom do not 
venture into mixed society—but it will be 
certainly found that the class generally in 
France have great social superiority over the 
class generally in England. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 
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i: would seem to be pretty nearly settled 

that murder may at any time be com- 
mitted, if there only exist a tolerable amount 
of provocation. 

Of course, this rather tends to take killing 
out of the category of crimes altogether, in- 
asmuch as men do not slay out of mere pas- 
time. There is occasionally a murder com- 
mitted accidentally or incidentally in an at- 
tempt at robbery ; but these instances are com- 
paratively few, and usually the murderer es- 
capes ; ordinarily, the killing cases—it might 
lay us open to a charge of libel-to say mur- 
ders—grow out of some fierce passion which 
the murdered—we mean slain—individual in 
some way provoked, or in some way is con- 
sidered as having been responsible for. 

And, of course, if a man gives provoca- 
tion, he must take the consequences. It is a 
little severe, perhaps, that the consequences 
may be immeasurably out of proportion to 
the provocation; and the privilege of deter- 
mining whether the victim deserves death 
would seem a large license of judgment, but 
these drawbacks are of little moment; it ap- 
pears to be accepted that any man may shoot 
down his foe if his foe has become over-trou- 
blesome, or given serious offence. 

It is true, if the practice were carried out 
to a great extent, if people practically acted 
upon the principle we hear constantly as- 
sumed as good defence in cases like those of 
Stokes and Walworth, there would be an awk- 
ward frequency of sudden deaths. How many 
wrong-doing husbands would perish at the 
hands of their long-tried wives! How many 
dissolute and spendthrift sons would sink un- 
der the indignant justice of their fathers! 
How many intolerable termagants would be 
brought to a summary pause in their scold- 
ings! How everywhere the political enemy, 
the business opponent, the rival in love, the 
libellous gossip, the irritating disputant, the 
exacting task-master, the unfriendly critic— 
how each of these would sooner or later fall 
avictim to somebody’s indignant resentment! 
If we admit provocation as justification for 
killing, we logically open the door to all these 
consequences. “Do all men kill the things 
they do not love?” is the Christian sentiment 
of Bassanio, but the more current feeling 
is expressed in the wolfish reply of Shylock, 
“Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?” 

Every one knows that certain provoca- 
tions in all periods have been accepted as 
justifications for killing. A death-blow struck 
in self-defence is good legal justification ; or 
death arising accidentally in an encounter 
provoked by some intolerable insult may also 
be legally condoned; but the theory has al- 
ways been that the evidence should fully es- 
tablish this defence. It is quite a new inter- 
pretation of the rights of the individual that 





he may assume a judicial attitude toward 
every personal enemy—indict him in the 
court of his own opinions, try him by the 
jury of his own passions and prejudices, sen- 
tence him by laws of his own interpretation, 
and execute him by the behests of this multi- 
tude of self-interests, before which the victim 
has no chance to make his defence. This is 
new in our civilization ; but, strictly, it is a 
revival of that individual adjudication which 
laws and juries were established specially to 
supersede. It is an assumption of those pow- 
ers and attributes the surrender of which con- 
stitutes the very basis of society, and which 
society has declared the individual cannot be 
permitted to resume. 

If we mean to suppress murder we must 
cease finding excuses for the murderer. In 
very rare cases indeed is provocation suffi- 
cient to justify or even extenuate the crime. 
In almost all instances there are other means 
than violence entirely competent to protect one 
man from another. He who kills in a sudden 
emergency, when it is impossible to evoke 
protection from the laws or from society, 
may stand excused; but he who kills simply 
because his passions are inflamed, because he 
smarts under some sense of injustice, because 
he has been enraged or injured, usurps the 
authority of the law, and should be held re- 
sponsible to the utmost letter for his acts, 

When these men who inflict punishment 
for self-assumed offences come before the law 
to answer for their own offence, they plead 
the crimes of their victim as justification. 
But note the difference. The fate of the 
murderer is adjudged by twelve unprejudiced 
men, after prolonged and patient hearing and 
weighing of evidence; the accused is de- 
fended, every word in extenuation is listened 
to, adroit arguments and passionate appeals 
are made in his behalf. But the murderer’s 
victim is adjudged to death without a hear- 
ing—out of the passions of the assailant, in 
the heat of fury, with no concern as to evi- 
dence that may be adduced in his behalf. A 
judgment in a court of law under such cir- 
cumstances would fill the community with 
amazement and indignation; yet the same 
community are ready to apologize for and 
sympathize with a self-constituted judge who 
has thus condemned a helpless enemy to 
death. No matter what offences a criminal 
is guilty of, he has a right of defence and of 
dispassionate judgment; hence our worst per- 
sonal enemy would have the same right at our 
hands were we legally empowered to pro- 
nounce upon his offences; when not so le- 
gally empowered, it is simply monstrous to 
set up the plea that we slew him because he 
had committed offences upon us. 

A court has no moral right to admit pleas 
of justification excepting in cases of defence, 
like those we have mentioned. That the vic- 
tim has offended the accused, is simply noth- 
ing. It is no excuse whatever. It is pre- 
sumed at the beginning that enmity existed 











between the parties; but the law especially 
prohibits a man from slaying hisenemies. It 
absolutely has no occasion to prohibit men 
from slaying their friends. To consider for 
a moment the plea that murder may be ex- 
cused because there have been anger and 
wrong-doing, is simply to admit that law is 
competent only to reach those murderers 
who kill without any temptation to kill—in 
which case there would be no murders to oc- 
cupy our legal attention. We donot excuse 
theft because the thief is tempted—not even if 
sorely tempted; it is no excuse for murder 
whatever, because there were exasperations 
and temptations which prompted the crime, 


—— Mr. Ruskin is the most brilliant as 
well as the most persistent of British grum- 
blers. His esthetic grievances against so- 
ciety are manifold, and from his perch on 
Denmark Hill he descries nothing but viola- 
tions of the artistic sense, which betray the 
moral obliquities of mankind. The domes of 
the churches, the fagades of the houses, the 
crooked streets, the gloomy windows, the un- 
couth gardens, perpetually offend his sensi- 
tive perceptions, and he scolds eloquently at 
the artistic ignorances and heresies of the 
multitude. He publishes a weekly periodical, 
quite on his own account and at his own risk, 
which contains but a single contribution, and 
that his own; he is sole editor, publisher, 
contributor, and, it may not be disrespectful 
to say, advertiser. Of late the particular 
eyesore which distresses the censor of Den- 
mark Hill, as he glances over the surround- 
ing suburbs, is the style of suburban dwell- 
ings for which the Cockney, who has settled 
himself ‘‘a little out of town,” has taken a 
fancy. For “semi-detached cottages” Mr, 
Ruskin declares his unqualified horror; he 
contemptuously flings at them the epithet of 
“Siamese twins,” and cannot bring himself to 
believe that people of moral instincts and do- 
mestic taste can inhabit them. He points to 
the Italian domestic architecture, which, how- 
ever humble, is always attended by some taste 
for the comely and an agreeable exterior; and 
wishes that people wouldn’t huddle in ugly 
double houses, built of decayed bricks, with 
heavy-looking sides, and deliberately-hideous 
windows. There is no doubt a grain of truth 
at the bottom of the exaggeration of the ar- 
tistic Diogenes. Beautiful surroundings do 
undoubtedly indicate, in some degree, good 
moral qualities ; the lover of the cleanly, tho 
symmetrical, is more apt to be a good man 
than a bad one. A tasteful architecture, a 
neat garden, cheerful, pleasant rooms, happy 
forethought in even the simpler domestic deco- 
rations and arrangements, indicate the pres- 
ence of virtues, though they may not be the 
highest. When you see a fresh bouquet of 
flowers in a window every morning, you may 
be almost sure that within the house there is 
a woman of taste and goodness. But, unfor- 
tunately, all men are not as Mr. Ruskin, either 
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in artistic genius or in the attainment of am- 
ple means." The: Londoner is surely better 
off; even -in the “ugly” semi-detached cot- 
tage, and, aceording to Mr. Ruskin, more vir- 
tuous, thdn he would be in a third floor, back, 
of the crowded streets of the town. Besides, 
he absolutely must think how to make all 
ends meet. He must secure the greatest 
amount of comfort and economy for his 
money. The English climate, as Mr. Ruskin 
seems to forget as he sits in his elegantly ar- 
tistic library on Denmark Bill, is a foe to 
architectural beauty; and the same may be 
said, to some extent, of our own. Warmth, 
convenience, economy of room, and the scale 
of rents, are the first necessities of the clerk 
and artisan, who lives cheek-by-jow] with his 
neighbor in the semi-detached cottage; and 
if he cannot have these with architectural 
graces, he must perforce do without what is, 
if the greater luxury, the inferior necessity. 
And when it is considered how infinitely more 
comfortable and healthy Mr. Ruskin’s “Si- 
amese twins” are than were the most lordly 
mansions of three centuries ago, it must be 
confessed that they have their blessings amid 
all their ugliness. 


—— Attention is very properly being 
called, both in England and in this country, 
to the excessive hours of labor extorted from 
women and children in factories, especially in 
factories where textile fabrics are produced. 
It is a woman’s right, which few will be found 
to dispute, to be protected by public opinion, 
if not by law, in her health; and it is even 
more a children’s right. The result of the 
investigations of an English commission, ap- 
pointed to look into the matter, is a report 
which betrays a sad picture of broken-down 
constitutions and permanently-ruined health. 
Of the nearly one million English operatives, 
@ much larger proportion than is generally 
supposed—larger than in the United States— 
are women, and children over ten years old. 
The English Factories Act forbids the employ- 
ment of these for over ten hours and a half 
each day; but even this restriction does not 
remedy the evil. Bad ventilation, dust, the 
disastrous effects of the eternal whir and buzz 
of the machinery upon delicate nervous sys- 
tems, the greatly-increased tasks of young 
girls, the feverish anxiety to gain a little more, 
or to avoid the brutal reprimands of overseers, 
and the necessity of the mother to abandon 
her newly-born infant for the loom and the 
eard-room, all aid to bring about the reported 
result that “the children of the mill popula- 
tion are steadily, year by year, for their ages, 
getting smaller and physically less capable of 
doing their work.” It is found, moreover, that 
“it is very much easier to bring pressure to 
bear upon female operatives than upon male.” 
They are, according to the report, “far more 
keenly sensitive to the motives of approbation 
and vanity, as well as to those of immediate 





tangible reward.” With children the case is 
not less serious; stunted growth, the seeds | 


of disease early planted in young bodies, bad 
atmosphere and light, do a terrible work in 
the English factories. The commissioners 
close their piteous story by recommending 
that the hours of women’s labor should be re- 
duced at the beginning of the day; and that, 
while children under ten should be excluded 
from the factories altogether, those over that 
age should work only half time; and, more- 
over, that the mothers of young infants should 
be either excluded or limited to five hours’ daily 
labor. The subject is an old one, but posi- 
tive facts like these should be heeded; it is a 
narrow policy not to look upon such a condi- 
tion of things in its ultimate results, which is 
surely a depreciation of the general calibre 
and health of the community; nor is the 
question one of less importance than that 
of the mutual relations between capital and 
labor. 
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Professional people are apt to com- 
plain of the enormous profits that sometimes 
reward successfui merchants. They point to 
distinguished lawyers, physicians, artists, and 
assert that the same capacity displayed in 
mercantile pursuits would meet with much 
more brilliant fortunes. These grumblers 
scarcely understand the philosophy of the 
thing. The more certain, sure, and uniform a 
business or profession is, the fewer instances 
it will give of great pecuniary profits. We 
must judge of each branch of business—using 
this word to cover all kinds of labor for profit 
—not by what this or that individual accrues, 
but by the average rewards that come to the 
rank and file. One merchant accumulates a 
splendid fortune, but the statistics show that 
an immense majority fail altogether. The 
most successful lawyer only acquires a mod- 
est competence, as compared with the revenues 
of a Stewart or a Vanderbilt, but there was 
little or no risk in his profession, and the re- 
sults of his labors were almost as certain at 
the beginning of his career as they were in 
the mid-day of his success. A speculator goes 
into Wall Street and makes a fortune in a day ; 
but he runs the risk of losing a fortune in a 
day; and, if he continues in his speculative 
career, it is an entirely open question whether 
he will die rich or poor. Great fortunes some- 
times follow great risks; moderate fortunes 
frequently come of moderate risks ; sure com- 
petence comes of no risk at all. If we were 
to ascertain the entire amount of capital ia- 
vested in, say, the “dry-goods” business, dur- 
ing a quarter of a century, and could know 
the profits of the few who had escaped bank- 
ruptcy, we should find the yield on the entire 
aggregate of investment very small—perhaps 
no more than the aggregate yield of some of 
the most modest trades in the community. 
In comparing one business with another, it is 
not what this or that individual makes that 
should be considered, but what the average 
returns are in each case; and, when we do 
this, we are induced to believe the profes- 
sional classes will have the best exhibit. 

A husband believing himself 











wronged shoots the despoiler because his 
honor has been outraged, and so proclaims 
his dishonor to all the world. A brother is 
so tender of his sister’s fair fame that he way- 
lays and kills the wretch who has seduced 
her, and so makes that sister’s frailty a by- 
word. A son is so solicitous of his mother’s 
peace that he deliberately slays the unmanly 
persecutor who is threatening her with his 
vengeance, and thus condemns her to a life 
of agony. These are some of the excuses 
given for murder, and the reason why the com- 
munity is expected to pardon the taking of 
life. In truth, they increase the offence. 
They exhibit simply fierce and resentful pas- 
sions, which seek to excuse themselves as re- 
sults of keen sense of honor, profound fra- 
ternal affection, great filial devotion, but which 
really are ignorant of all the purer and higher 
impulses that attend those virtues. Men of 
honorable instincts and profound domestic 
attachments do not make these qualities 
screens, behind which they may indulge all 
their coarser passions; with them the heat 
of indignation is tempered by anxiety to pro- 
tect those who have suffered or are wronged, 
and vengeance is the last thought that occurs 
to them. In these cases it is heroic and mag- 
nanimous to suffer and endure in private; it 
is simply great selfishness or brutal coarse- 
ness that drags the sacred grief to the eyes 
of the world, and enhances the suffering that 
comes of wrong by that keener pain that 
mourns over the commission of a crime. 

What, we may ask, will be the 
consequences if we clothe women with the 
elective franchise? Instead of making them 
our political equals, is there not danger of 
making them our political masters? May not 
man, hitherto the lord, become the vassal, and 
his helpmeet install herself as the primary 
power? The women greatly outnumber the 
men in all the Eastern States. In New Eng- 
land the excess is seventy-one thousand; in 
New York, fifty-six thousand, making an ag- 
gregate, in a section closely connected topo- 
graphically, of one bundred and twenty-seven 
thousand. This is really startling. Give the 
women the franchise, and they would outnum- 
ber us at the polls; they would combine to 
secure their own legislators ; they would elect 
themselves to all the places of profit and 
honor; they would pass laws to enslave us; 
they would retaliate for centuries of unfavor- 
able legislation by enactments that would bind 
us hand and foot; they would reinstate the 
rule and the supremacy of the Amazons; 
there would, in short, ensue a revolution that 
would hurl man down from his high place, 
while woman would enter upon her long 
hoped-for millennium. We should find our- 
selves in the predicament prophesied by Isaiah, 
when “seven women shall take hold of one 


” 





man. 
How are we to escape this dire 
possibility? It is obviously imperatively ne- 
cessary to restore at once the balance of num- 
bers in the sexes. There are no immediate 
means of multiplying the male sex; hence 
measures must be taken to reduce the ex- 
cess of the female. How to do this is perplex- 
ing, perhaps; but the supremacy of man, the 
welfare and security of time-honored institu- 
tions, all the interests of society as we un- 
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derstand them, render it necessary that it 
should be done. But to dispose of one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand women is a 
problem that might well tax the ingenuity of 
the most adroit statesmanship. To put so 
large a number under restraint would be im- 
possible with the present penitentiary accom- 
modations, and the cost, moreover, would be 
alarming. It wouldn’t do to put them to the 
sword—such a solution two thousand years 
ago would have been the most obvious method 
of cutting the Gordian knot ; but in this sen- 
timental era we have qualms and prejudices. 
The Herod plan applied to all female infants 
would in time accomplish the result; Swift’s 
suggestion in regard to the Irish infants would 
also bring about the desired equilibrium, and 
at the same time utilize the surplus ; but baked 
baby is not yet one of our recognized dishes. 
We really must get rid of this excess, which 
is continually on the increase, or else we shall 
assuredly in time be overthrown. Emigra- 
tion is the only thing that occurs to us; we 
must drive the one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand toward the far West, where the bal- 
ance is the other way, and thus by a bold 
measure make secure our own liberties, and 
contribute to the connubial prospects of all 
the fair ones that remain. Let the one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand take notice. 
If they do not voluntarily set matters right 
by journeying westward, we shall be com- 
pelled, in the interests of threatened society, 
to banish them. 

We find a great ado in all the 
papers about the “filthy condition of our 
streets ”"—a sentence kept stereotyped, we 
should judge, in all our newspaper-offices— 
but the poisons of our sewers and gutters are 
utterly inappreciable in effect upon the health 
of the community as compared with many 
other things. The most hurtful thing we in 
New York have to endure is—sfairs/ Up 
and down, up and down, all day long, our 
women are hurrying in their household du- 
ties; the result is, ceaseless pains in the 
back and pains in the limbs, with bad con- 
sequences entailed upon offspring. When 
we build big houses, with floors reached by 
elevators, each family living in extended suites 
of rooms, our women will begin to regain their 
strength. Then, the bad air from the occa- 
sional neglected garbage in the streets is not 
nearly so generally hurtful as the bad air in 
Winter-time from our furnaces and stoves, 
Not many of us fall sick of fevers contracted 
in unswept streets; but many of us are ren- 
dered permanently weak and ill by the un- 
wholesomely-heated and unventilated cham- 
bers we occupy. Then, how dyspepsia pre- 
vails! A huge pie-bakery burned down in 
New York a week or two since; rarely, in- 
deed, is the “devouring element” so dis- 
criminating; we could wish it would set out 
on a mission to consume the manufactories 
of the abominations wherever found ; for what 
More active promoter of indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, and all the attendant evils, can be named ? 
Pies are a rural invention, excusable when 
fresh meat was rare and some sort of varia- 
tion from salt pork was necessary, but civil- 
ization has outlived the conditions that in- 
vited them, and they now linger on the table 
superfluous and offensive. 








Some of our readers have misap- 
prehended our remarks last week upon the 
right of women to exemption from-labor. We 
said nothing to encourage idleness. Occupa- 
tion is one thing, and trying, taxing labor is 
another. Women require flexible and adjust- 
able kinds of labor—kinds that can be sus- 
pended, varied, relaxed during periods when 
relaxation is important. - Let us imagine a 
people who systematically rear their women 
with far-seeing regard to the future of the 
race; where exercise and physical effort are 
limited to those kinds that develop the 
strength of the frame without straining it, 
and give health to the blood ; where education 
is of a character not so much to fill the mind 
with catalogues of facts as to enlarge ca- 
pacity and strengthen character—all tending 
to produce physical and intellectual health 
and vigor. Would there not be in the future 
of that people a steady development toward 
higher organizations? But as it is with us, 
we never spare the women; we crush them 
down with work. There isn’t a farmer in 
the country that is not careful of his mare 
for the sake of the colt it promises him; how 
many are as considerate of their wives for the 
sake of the children they will bring them ? 
No, let the women demand their right of rest 
—that is the cry we would put in their 
mouths, the motto we would have them print 
on their banners. The main work of the 
world ought to be done by the men; the 
women do their share fully in bearing and 
rearing children. 








Art, Music, and Drama. 





E have repeatedly, says the London 
Atheneum, in its mention of the Royal 
Academy exhibition, ‘‘ mentioned the works of 
Mr. A. W. Hunt, and return to a fuller consid- 
eration of those which are before us, believing 
them to be among the few to which a critic of 
catholic judgment can refer with complete sat- 
isfaction, as showing what is done in England 
in this branch of art. ‘Looking down the 
River’ (373) may be called a type of pure, 
brilliant, broad, subtly-tinted, and exquisitely- 
toned landscape. It is difficult to say which is 
the better and finer, this picture or its fellow, 
showing the lovely Welsh glen in a sunny mist 
of high noon, with the pyramid of Moel Siabod 
looking over the lower hills and the trees, the 
pasture and the rivulet, which is blue with re- 
flections of the sky, snowy with foam of the 
cascade. This picture is called ‘ A Mountain 
joyous with Leaves and Streams’ (1026). 
Since both are exquisite, beyond all compari- 
son, the most refined and delicate landscapes 
here, why need we attempt to decide which 
surpasses the other? The former is very 
lovely and delicate. The effect is daylight, 
nearly at noon; the shadows cast on the sward 
are as small as day permits them to be; they 
are softened as being cast by the half-veiled 
lustre of the meridian sun. In front is a river, 
with a cascade; above the last is a nearly calm 
place where it lingers under trees. Notice the 
perfect treatment of the reflections on the 
slightly tremulous surface of the stream after 
it has passed the arch of a bridge; beyond, as 
the vista is more and more veiled in the vapor- 
ous air, rise the scarcely visible forms of moun- 
tains. Although the materials of light and land- 
scape are very similar, the other picture, from 





its completely different and indéperideiit as- 
pect, proves the power of. the aftist.. Here) 
again, is veiled sunlight .in. a tiarrow,’ rugged 
valley, at noon; the very’vapors are saturated 
with light, and they subdue, withoutjobscuring 
it. Here, between the trees and the rushing 
stream, is a meadow. The river runs in blue 
and white, except where it sleeps above the 
fall and under the foliage, which, in this deep 
vale, rarely trembles; beyond, are the many 
folded ridges, high in misty air, and the peak 
we have named. Notice the exquisite softness 
of the light and the shadow where the one fills 
the air and the other rests on the stone and 
the grass; notice the delicacy of the painting 
of the huge feather-like birches that are mo- 
tionless in the sunlight; notice the color and 
the modelling of the rich reflections on the 
water.” 


“If ‘The New Magdalen’ of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins,” says the Atheneum, “ is less artistic, 
less complete in development, and less moral, 
than the ‘Idées de Madame Aubray,’ it is more 
varied in interest, and more exciting in story. 
Like most English dramatists who know their 
audiences, Mr. Collins has put too much into 
his work. This process offers little difficulty at 
the outset. As the action progresses, however, 
obstacles multiply, until, in the end, they be- 
come insurmountable. Hence, putting on one 
side the prologue, which stands apart from 
the following action, the story declines in 
probability with each succeeding act. In con- 
struction, the whole is excellent. The manner 
in which, without interfering with the value 
of what follows, the interest is brought, at the 
close of the first act, to a climax, is exceeding- 
ly ingenious, and the situation then gained is 
genuinely dramatic. When, however, the final 
act is reached, the disentanglement of the 
threads, and their union in the required knot, 
have less of art than artifice. The task which 
the dramatist has set himself is, in fact, be- 
yond accomplishment. Within the space of 
one short act the heroine has to unlive an en- 
tire life, to make atonement for a series of cruel 
wrongs, to conquer her own nature, to separate 
herself from her friends, whose gravest cen- 
sure she has incurred, win them again into 
forgiveness, quarrel with and discard the man 
she loves, and accept and learn to love another. 
A bold struggle to accomplish the impossible 
has been made by the writer, with the only 
result that could be expected. Poetical justice 
is satisfied, but at a heavy cost. . . . In spite 
of its defects, the play is a genuine dramatic 
success, and may compare in interest with 
most modern works.” 


M. Boulanger has a picture in the French 
Salon, ‘‘ which illustrates a local custom of 
children at the end of the Ramadam, taking 
their fathers’ sabres, and going about chanting 
before the houses and shops. The custom is 
a pretty one, and has analogies even in Eng- 
land. The scene is a sort of public place in 
Algeria; a numerous group of boys of many 
ages, each armed with a sabre which is much 
too big for him; the weapons differ as much as 
the chiidren’s nationalities ; here is a portentous 
French cavalry-sabre, which probably has a 
curious history; there is one which is amaz- 
ingly like an English sailor’s cutlass; and then 
appears the mere big knife without a guard, 
ill-balanced, and probably kept sharp with dif- 
ficulty, for, unlike Western or Northern swords, 
this is a sharp tool. The boys themselves are 
full of spirit, grace, character, and glee. Their 
leader, a tall, handsome lad of twelve years, 
holds a brass dish for gifts, and turns to his 
fellows with an admirably-rendered expression 
of rebuke, and an order to keep better time in 
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the chant. Here is another lithe lad, not so 
old as the former; there stands a full-faced 
fellow, with his eyes loose in his head, who 
never will be good for any thing but to obey, 
and must not be depended on for that; here is 
a young Moor; there a boy whose father must 
have been a negro, his mother, perhaps, an 
Arab; there a long-faced youth, descended 
from beyond the Atlas; next is one who looks 
as if he had a French father. This capitally- 
characteristic group of lads is watched by the 
shopkeepers before whose ‘establishments’ 
they perform, with the listless air of approval 
which is common with them.”’ 


“The subscribers to Her Majesty’s Opera, 
and, it may be added, the operatic public gen- 
erally,’’ remarks a London journal, “ are spe- 
cially struck, at every one of Madame Nils- 
son’s representations, by the marked change in 
her style since she was here last season. This 
transformation, recognized at first in Marghe- 
rita, was still more strongly evident in ‘ Travia- 
ta,’ for it was, unfortunately, in the last-men- 
tioned opera, when she returned from America, 
that the faith of her most ardent admirers was so 
terribly shaken. We have already explained 
that, like a true artiste, Madame Nilsson availed 
herself of the two or three months she passed 
in Paris, before she went to Russia, to restudy 
her répertoire, and the result was her signal 
successes in Moscow and St. Petersburg; so 
that the Swedish songstress arrived here, no 
doubt, with the conviction that she last year 
made a mistake ; and, as the Atheneum did not 
hesitate to let her know what her real friends 
thought of the matter, we have now all the 
greater gratification in recording that Madame 
Nilsson has resumed the high position she had 
won at the Lyrique, in Paris, subsequently at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera, 
and at the Grand Opéra, in Paris.” 


Gustave Doré has exhibited, in Paris, a 
Crucifixion, under the title of “Les Téné- 
bres,”’ which we find sharply disposed of by 
a London critic as follows: “ Doré’s ‘Les 
Ténébres’ contains a vast number of figures 
of men assembled in Jerusalem ‘at the sixth 
hour of the day,’ but the work relies for a 

lod tic on a landscape effect. 





From the street we see to the distance, where | 


the Mount of the Crucifixion appears, with its 
three crosses and their burdens, standing out 
against a ghastly-white opening in the clouds, 
and appearing far bigger and more prominent 
than was possible, unless, indeed, through a 
miraculous interposition. The design, if not 
vulgar, is, at any rate, a travesty of the senti- 
ment which would justify the painting of the 
subject at all. Toa fourth-rate French thea- 
tre M. Doré would be invaluable as a getter-up 
of scenic effects; but, being as a designer 
what he has become, he had better let the 
Crucifixion alone. M. Doré need not be so 
anxious to challenge comparison with the 
works of the greatest masters. The design- 
ing of the figures, whether taken as a whole 
or examined in detail, is stagey. The picture, 
in fact, is one of the crudest pieces of clap-trap 
which M. Doré has produced.”’ 


The New-York Historical Society has had 
the good fortune to have had recently added 
to its picture-gallery, by donation and other- 
wise, a very considerable number of valuable 
paintings. The late Thomas W. ©. Moore, in 
early life associated with John Jacob Astor in 
business, by his will bequeathed to the society 
several excellent specimens of foreign mas- 
ters, among whom may be mentioned Wat- 
teau, Wouverman, Witthaus, Valdes, Velas- 





quez, Van Gelder, and Gerard Douw. One 
American painting, now the property of the 
society, is Henry Inman’s admirable portrait 
of Fitz-Greene Halleck, the best picture ever 
painted of the poet. Among other canvasses 
recently added are an original portrait of the 
eccentric Colonel David Crockett, and Ing- 
ham’s portrait of the late Julian C. Verplanck. 
The society’s collection now numbers upward 
of seven hundred paintings, including many 
exceedingly valuable and celebrated pictures. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, well known as the 
author of “Music and Morals,’’ and as the 
writer of numerous articles on music and cog- 
nate subjects in the English periodicals, in a 
short but effective sermon, on the occasion of 
the opening of the new organ at the Church 
of St. John Baptist, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, claimed for music the power of pro- 
ducing sensations coextensive with the whole 
range of our religious emotions, whether joy- 
ful or humiliating, and thus demonstrated 
its peculiar fitness to help us to enter deeply 
into all the phases of religious life. He further 
alluded to it as the influence which harmonizes 
every meeting of worshippers, its strains, as 
they float over the heads of a congregation, 
helping each member to realize the impulses 
which are being generated by the service or 
the preacher, and to knit them into the reli- 
gious life. 


Boucicault’s ‘‘Mora,’”’ at Wallack’s, only 
repeats the thousand vulgarities, inconsisten- 
cies, and absurdities, that seem inevitably to fall 
to the lot of the New-York local drama. We 
have the same old police-court business, and 
all the situations growing out of innocence ac- 
eused of crime, with which everybody is so 
familiar, supplemented by the peculiar vul- 
garity that dramatists always display in the 
American drama. ‘‘ Mora,’’ in story and situ- 
ation, belongs to the Bowery, but the Bowery 
theatre-goers would never submit to its inani- 
ties. The play is not worth seeing, and is only 
worth noticing because we have a right to ex- 
pect better things at Wallack’s Theatre. 


Mademoiselle Patti has achieved a great 
success in London as Dinorah, “her singing 
of Meyerbeer’s difficult music being perfec- 
tion. The frequent diatonic and chromatic 
scales, and the staccato and bravura passages, 
with which this charming music abounds, she 
executed with such consummate ease as to 
fairly astonish all her hearers. It is in such 
music that Mademoiselle Patti stands alone, 
and no artiste can approach her.’’ 


At the International Congress of the Flem- 
igh Language and Literature, to be held in Ant- 
werp in August, the new symphony, “ De Oor- 
log’ (“* The War’), by M. Pierre Benoit, one 
of the leading composers of Belgium, will be 
executed for the first time. 


It is understood that by far the most im- 
portant of the fine-art sections of the Vienna 
Exhibition—i. e., the French—will not be 
ready until July, after the closing of the cur- 
rent Salon, when many of the finest pictures 
in that gathering will be removed to Vienna. 


At the Leipsic Musical Congress a petition | 


to the government was agreed to for the es- 
tablishment, in some central city of Germany, 
of a musical university, on the same basis as 
the philosophical and scientific universities. 


Madame Ristori, who had not been in Eng- 
land for many years, began a series of repre- 
sentations at the Drury-Lane Theatre, June 
llth, appearing each Wednesday and Friday. 





Fiterary Hotes. 


i is an idea widely prevalent among college 
freshmen, and others of similar maturity 
of experience and thought, that to talk some- 
what jauntily, wittily, and cynically withal, of 
the vices, shams, and hidden wickednesses of 
what is called “ society,’’ conveys to the audi- 
tor an impression of deep knowledge of human 
nature, at once wonderful and awe-inspiring. 
The man of the world—keen, far-seeing, rating 
things at their real value, prepared to show the 
feebler mind how matters really go on behind 
the scenes—stands forth in a greatness that 
has done with childish notions. He is ready 
to break down, by his revelations, one’s most 
cherished convictions. In the stories that he 
tells you, you learn that there are no longer in 





*the world the motives you fancied — bonest 


love, with dignity, manliness, and womanli- 
ness, about it; good-will and fellowship; here 
and there some thoroughly human anger, per- 
haps, or jealousy, or the many -things that 
might go to make up the ordinary emotions of 
existence—you gather that there are only ram- 
pant passion, self-interest, cold-blooded schem- 
ing and intrigue. Unfortunately, this preter- 
natural man-of-the-world knowledge does not 
all waste itself in the ordinary course of Nature, 
and pass away innocuously, leaving those who 
possessed it the healthy-minded fellow-men it 
was intended they should be. To pass away in 
some fashion it is very sure; but, now and 
then, before it goes, it puts itself in form ina 
book. Dressed in the little brief authority of 
print, it spreads abroad and perpetuates the 
smile it provoked when propounded by word 
of mouth only, and is likely to remain, for its 
professor, a melancholy monument of that im- 
maturity which would easily have been forgot- 
ten if he had not given the world a lasting re- 
minder of it. 

We do not of necessity mean to apply every 
thing that we have written to the author of 
“Purple and Fine Linen,’’ when we say that 
we find in that recently-published and extraor- 
dinary novel a strong undercurrent of con- 
sciousness of this remarkable and accurate 
knowledge, possessed only by the man of the 
world, thorough and entire. This is no book, 
gentlemen critics, to deal with the vices of hu- 
man kind in any fastidious, kid-gloved fash- 
ion! None of your namby-pamby motives are 
allowed to play a part in the lives of its charac- 
ters—no affections, or gentlenesses, or humani- 
ties, but such motives as move real men and 


women in this intrigue called society—mer- ° 


cenary longings, ambitious jealousies, unscru- 
pulous schemings—no virtues in this forcible 
picture of real life. Here—with Mr. Swin- 
burne’s assistance, upon which liberal drafts 
are made—are portrayed the real emotions that 
take the place, in actual society existence, of 
what sentimental novels have otherwise de- 
scribed. And in this by-play and chatter, in 
this conversation wherein all the participants 
talk the same strained epigrammatic cleverness, 
in this diary in which the recorded ideas are as 
like the conversation as the conversation is like 
its constant repetition—sare to be found faith- 
ful transcripts of what the world really says 
and thinks ! 

Seriously, can ‘“‘ Purple and Fine Linen,” 
with its men and women whose prototypes no- 
where exist, its action, such as no human be- 
ings ever took part in, and its general purport, 
in which very few can be brought to believe— 
answer any purpose but to serve as a landmark 
for Mr. Fawcett to look back upon, when he 
has done the far better things which we, ear- 
nestly hope for from him? 
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We confess that we took up the recently- 
published volume of the writings of the late 
Dr. ‘Thomas C. Upham with some slight pre- 
judice against it—created by the title of the 
book — “* Absolute Religion.”” The words 
seemed a too dogmatic introduction to a topic 
on which men’s minds may and will certainly 
differ so long as the world lasts. But we have 
been agreeably disappointed in the whole pur- 
pose and spirit of the work. It was Dr. Up- 
ham’s design, not to dogmatize and state the 
necessary acceptance of some narrow creed, but 
rather to show the existence of a universal re- 
ligious sentiment ; then to seek to prove that 
there must be some religion that will meet its 
demands; and, finally, to endeavor to show 
that Christianity fulfils the requirements of 
such a religion. With this scheme of his essay 
even such as may not agree in its conclusions 
will not be disposed to quarrel; and it is car- 
ried out in a remarkably liberal spirit, and 
with an earnest purpose that is a most power- 
ful aid. That Dr. Upham takes no narrow 
ground is sufficiently shown by a single ex- 
tract from his introductory chapter. ‘‘ Not un- 
frequently the Christian says, as if conscious 
of his inability to stand firm in the great battle 
of thought, and willing to find the first refuge 
that presents itself, that the religion of Christ, 
standing on a basis peculiar to itself, may be 
regarded as above and beyond reason. I con- 
fess that I hesitate in the acceptance of such 
expressions. So far from this being the correct 
view, there is a sense, undoubtedly, in which 
it may be affirmed without presumption that 
there is nothing above reason; neither God 
nor the creatures of God; neither men nor 
angels; neither finite nor Infinite. If it be ad- 
mitted that God exists, it is still true that he 
is not available to us as an existence, and 
is not known to us as an existence, and his 
existence cannot logically be affirmed and ac- 
cepted except through the instrumentality of 
perception and reasoning.”’ 

Upon this basis, Dr. Upham’s argument 
rests, and from it it derives its chief strength. 


We wrote last week, somewhat vaguely 
perhaps, of our dislike, or rather our lack of 
appreciation, of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s 
books; and reserved till now any notice of 
her latest story, ‘‘The Other Girls.” There 
are kinds of sensationalism besides those that 
greet us in the novels of the circulating libra- 
ries. Indeed, the life of to-day rarely escapes 
from the sensational, in one form or another. 
It speaks to us from the pulpit, and carries its 
clamor and its loudness into every department 
of moral or mental culture. Half the mothers 
of the land, to whom Mrs. Whitney’s books 
are the ideal of the mental pabulum to be fur- 
nished to their daughters, would be lost in 
horror at our heresy should they find us say- 
ing that those stories of moral victory, will, 
perseverance, and all the greater virtues, were 
sensational—and yet that, in a certain sense, is 
exactly what we do affirm. Sensational, in 
that there is about them a noisy, hammer-and- 
tongs method of exaltation, instead of a really 
forcible and lasting way of making aims better 
and energies nobler and characters stronger— 
the work which Mrs. Whitney earnestly and, 
according to her own idea, faithfully strives to 
do, There may be in these books an incite- 
ment to good, but to compare it with the tone 
of a class of stories we like far more, is like 
comparing the stimulus of a spasmodic camp- 
meeting to the earnest, thoughtful, suggestive 
words of a wise and manly teacher, that scorns 
tricks of rhetoric, and impresses by his own 
power. Of “The Other Girls,” we have only 
to say that it is like Mrs. Whitney’s other 





writings—so like them, that whosoever knows 
the theme of the others, can consider himself 
in advance acquainted with this. The same 
type of girl tries to be useful in much the same 
ways, and says much the same things. The 
characters continue to be Mrs. Whitney’s, and 
not the actual world’s; and even their collo- 
quialisms—shall we say their slang !—do not 
succeed in making them like the real young 
men and real girls generally met with in this 
ordinary existence. There still exist, in the 
corners of old bookcases, the quietly strong 
and healthful books with which our mothers 
were content. Must there be a generation, 
then, brought up on Mrs. Whitney’s stories, 
good as is their intent? Not altogether, let us 
earnestly hope. 


The Messrs. Putnam have begun the repub- 
lication in America of the English periodical, 
Science Gossip, edited by J. E. Taylor, F. R. 8. 
The magazine is full of valuable notes, and is 
divided into departments according to the great 
divisions of natural science; but we confess 
the “make-up” and general arrangement of 
its really valuable material do not strike us 
pleasantly. It has a somewhat confused and 
puzzling look, and it takes a considerable 
search to find any particular bit of information 
for which one may look, so numerous and 
short are the little paragraphs of mingled 
matter. But this is criticism of something al- 
together apart from the actua] merit of their 
contents, which, from the wide range and 
trustworthiness of the information conveyed, 
is very great. 


Mr. W. C. Prime’s “I go A-Fishing,” is a 
most pleasant volume of sketches and stories, 
written with an ease and grace that are very 
attractive. In the hot summer days that are 
coming, we commend this as a book to be 
taken up in those short intervals when it is 
possible to read at all; and we are sure that its 
freshness and pleasant story-telling will be 
welcome even in the weariest of long hot days, 
such effortless reading is it, yet not drowsy, 
of that negative kind that glides off the mind 
at once. It fills the brain with pleasant images, 
and occupies the attractive middle-ground be- 
tween a good book of descriptive travels and a 
volume of pure fiction. (Harpers, publishers.) 


It gives us much pleasure to notice the pub- 
lication for 1878, of the always-useful Wews- 
paper Directory, compiled for Messrs. Row- 
ells & Co. In addition to its large store of 
valuable and well-arranged information, it con- 
tains this year a short essay on journalistic his- 
tory, which is interesting and of much worth. 





Scientific Hotes. 





T a recent meeting of the American Geo- 

graphical Society, the president, Chief- 
Justice C. P. Daly, delivered an address on 
“the progress of geographical knowledge,” 
from which we condense as follows: Noticing 
the latest American explorations, the place of 
honor is given to the Hassler expedition, un- 
der command of Professor Agassiz. 
ers were fully informed of the progress and 
results of this expedition. After the voyage 
of the Hassler is ranked Professor Hayden’s 
explorations in Utah, Idaho, and Montana. 
“The event of the season,”’ the speaker states, 
‘was the ascent of the Grand Teton, thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two feet 
above the sea, the summit of which no white 
man had reached before. A rude enclosure 
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was found there, evidently designed as a pro- 
tection against wind, and probably bundreds 
of years old. On Lake Shoshonie a new gey- 
ser-basin was discovered, containing over one 
hundred springs. All this wonderful region 
was carefully mapped and surveyed. Follow- 
ing these important results, as obtained by 
Professors Agassiz and Hayden, come the re- 
ports of Mr. W. H. Dall on his explorations in 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, in the latter 
of which undoubted evidence of the exjstence 
of now extinct races was obtained; these in- 
cluded burial-caves, in which the dead bodies 
had been placed so as to indicate their ordi- 
nary occupations; men in canoes, as in the 
act of rowing, women dressing skins, holding 
children,” ete. The continuance of the Darien 
expedition, under commander T. O. Selfridge, 
the American Palestine exploring expedition, 
and the recent arctic explorations, were briefly 
noticed by Judge Daly, together with the ex- 
plorations of the East, by English and Russian 
engineers, the labors of the latter being di- 
rected toward the construction of a canal con- 
necting the Black and Caspian Seas, which, 
though only six miles in length, will, it is es- 
timated, require the labor of thirty-two thou- 
sand men for six years! After a brief notice 
of Stanley’s work in Africa, the speaker adds 
the following regarding the important archeo- 
logical discoveries of the year: ‘“* Among the 
archeological discoveries of the year is that of 
lake-dwellings or lacustrine villages of the pre- 
historic inhabitants of Europe at Bienne, in 
Switzerland, and elsewhere; the finding of a 
skeleton of a man at Mentone, in France, which 
is supposed to be of great antiquity, and the 
exploration of pit-dwellings in England. In 
the United States, the ruins of what was once 
a populous city, covering an area of three 
square miles, have been found in Arizona. 
The entire space within the enclosing wall 
of sandstone had been covered with houses, 
built of solid sandstone without mortar. The 
ruins consisted entirely of stone, not a stick 
of wood being visible. On the northwest 
coast of Asia Dr. Schlieman claims to have 
found the remains of ancient Troy. His exca- 
vations have led him through ruins of succes- 
sive settlements, at the lowest of which were 
structures built of massive stones. A wall of 
huge stones joined together with clay, and the 
ruins of a solid tower of masonry forty feet 
thick, built upon the primitive rock, were 
found.” 


Mr. John Morley, the editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review, gave the first of a course of 
three lectures on the “ Historic Method” recent- 
ly before the Royal Institution. After alluding 
to the gradual development of man from the 
savage state to the highest degree of civiliza- 
tion, he said that history in its scientific uses 
is an inquiry into the law of this long process ; 
it seeks to trace the action of the forces of nat- 
ural selection upon the intellectual and moral 
faculties of the human race, and to ascertain 
the stages that mark this development. Its 
object is not the individual man, but a social 
state—that is, the condition of a community— 
in respect to religion, manners, industry, the 
arts, government, and intellectual acquire- 
ments. The key to this is a conviction that 
there is a spontaneous order, a regular type of 
affinities, a normal line of growth, to which 
movements and differences naturally conform. 
In regard to the origin of society, Mr. Morley 
adverted to the patriarchal discipline deduced 
from the Old Testament by Filmer, to the 
mystic theory of Le Maistre, who regarded so- 
ciety as a special and inscrutable organization 
constructed by supernatural power, and to the 
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old notion that society is a depravation from an 
imaginary presocial state of Nature. All these, 
he said, approach the sudject with a foregone 
conclusion. The historic method, on the con- 
trary, proceeds by observation and compari- 
son, and it admits the test of verification by 
confronting generalizations with facts. It is 
the substitution of scientific inquiry for the 
light of reason. This method was first at- 
tempted by Montesquieu, in his ‘‘ Esprit des 
Lois,” and was carried further by Adam 
Smith, in his “‘ Wealth of Nations,” in which 
he analyzed the conditions that attend the 
production and distribution of wealth in a 
modern society. These two works, notwith- 
standing their differences, are the starting- 
points in the history of modern thought—of 
the positive or scientific way of looking at so- 
ciety, which now so greatly prevails. Clearly 
involved in the conception of human character, 
as manifested in social states with their ordered 
variation, is also the conception of an ordered 
movement in human character itself. Human 
nature (said Mr. Morley), though f zed and 
uniform in its ultimate elements, is no immov- 
able block of granite; nor is it a piece of auto- 
matic mechanism, the same after uncounted 
generations of motions. The record of civili- 
zation is, in one of its aspects, the record of 
the progressive and accumulating modifica- 
tions of the primitive mental tendencies of 
man; and the historic method discloses the 
processes by which his acquisitions have been 
made, the order in which they came about, 
and the various changes in their direction and 
force. It compares the forms of an idea with 
earlier or later forms, detects corresponding 
customs, opinions, laws, or beliefs, among dif- 
ferent communities, and groups them into 
general classes with reference to some one 
common feature. It refers every state of so- 
ciety to a particular stage in the evolution of 
its general conditions. ‘* Man himself,” it is 
said, “‘ has to the eye of Science become an an- 
tiquity. She tries to read, is beginning to 
read, knows she ought to read, in the frame of 
each man the result of a whole history of all 
his life, and what he is, and what makes him 
80,”’ 


The New-York theatre-goers have recently 
been entertained, though doubtless somewhat 
perplexed, by the addition to the orchestra 
of a novel musical feature called ‘ musical 
stones.’’ The instrument consists of a series 
of thin, narrow stones of different lengths, and 
arranged across ropes of twisted straw, just as 
the glass strips of the dulcimer. These stone 
strips, when struck with light, flexible ham- 
mers, give forth musical notes which so re- 
semble the notes from the dulcimer as to ex- 
cite a doubt as to the genuineness of the stones, 
many supposing that they were of metal so 

jar as to conceal their true character. 
That there is no need of this artifice is shown 
by the following interesting letter on the sub- 
ject, which is addressed to the editor of Nature 
by Mr. Richard J. Nelson: “* When roaming 
over the hills and rocks in the neighborhood 
of Kendal, which are composed chiefly of 
mountain limestone, I have often found what 
we call here ‘ musical stones.’ They are gen- 
erally thin, flat, weather-beaten stones, of dif- 
ferent sizes and peculiar shapes, which, when 
struck with a piece of iron or another stone, 
. produce a distinct musical tone, instead of the 
dull, heavy, leaden sound of any ordinary 
stone. The sound of these stones is, in gen- 
eral, very much alike, but I know gentlemen 
who possess sets of eight stones which are said 
to produce, when struck, a distinct octave. 
Being only an amateur geologist, I am unable 
to account for this fact, and would be glad if 





any of your numerous readers would take the 
trouble to explain to me, through the medium 
of your columns, the peculiar composition of 
the stone in question, and the distinct. qualifi- 
cations necessary to form a musical stone.” 


We learn from Nature that Mr. Lamont’s 
beautiful steam-yacht Diana, which has been 
chartered by Mr. Benjamin Smith, of London, 
for a voyage of exploration in the northern 
seas, has already started on its important jour- 
ney. The yacht is manned by a crew of twen- 
ty, and, although there is a sailing-master, Mr. 
Smith will have complete control. The first 
point of rendezvous will be Cobbe’s Bay, on 
the northwest of Spitzbergen, where Mr. Smith 
expects to meet his own sailing-yacht, the Sam- 
son, which was dispatched from Hull with 
stores on May Ist, under the command of Cap- 
tain Walker, for many years connected with 
the Dundee whaling-fleet. Every effort will 
subsequently be made to push as far north- 
ward as possible. During the voyage marine 
and land plants will be gathered, and“observa- 
tions of the tides and currents made. The 
Diana is provisioned for a year, but the object 
contemplated is expected to be realized in about 
six months. As we have already informed our 
readers, the expense of this expedition is to be 
met by Mr. Smith, and to him alone shall be 
granted all the honors which may accrue from 
these new, and, it is to be hoped, successful 
explorations. 


At a recent meeting of the American Medi- 
ca] Association, a resolution was passed re- 
spectfully asking from Congress the appoint- 
ment of a commission of scientific men “ to 
determine what portion, if any, of the public 
domain of the United States will grow the 
cinchona-tree, and which may be set apart 
for the purpose.’? Our readers have al- 
ready been fully informed as to the advan- 
tage which might come to the state and the 
medical profession from the successful culti- 
vation of this tree, and also that certain obser- 
vations of Western travellers gave every rea- 
son for encouraging the planting of them upon 
the slopes of the Sierra Navada. Now that 
the project is about assuming definite form, 
the following facts, as presented before the 
Linnean Society, England, will prove of gen- 
eral interest, and possibly of practical value to 
those who may be induced to give the subject 
personal attention: It appears that, among 
plants raised from seeds obtained from the 
same pod, some will produce trees the bark 
of which yields quinine of excellent quality 
and in large quantity, while with others the 
bark is absolutely worthless for medicinal pur- 
poses. Propagation should, therefore, be chief- 
ly carried on by taking cuttings from the qui- 
nine-yielding trees. 


At the late Industrial Exhibition at Lyons, 
France, there were exhibited certain products 
obtained from the reed mace, or cat-tail. This 
plant, which is so abundant in the marshy dis- 
tricts of America and France, has hitherto 
been utilized only to a small extent in the 
manufacture of mats, chair-bottoms, baskets, 
etc., these being constructed from the long, 
narrow leaves by simple braiding. In the im- 
proved products, as shown by M. Dupont, at 
Lyons, there were specimens of yellow paper, 
ropes, cards, and a fine yellow fibre, which can 
be readily woven and dyed. This fibre is pre- 
pared by first boiling the cut and dried leaves 
several hours in an alkaline solution, then 
pressing them between rollers, and finally 
washing thoroughly. The amount of crude 
material thus rendered available in these sev- 
eral departments of industry, may be judged 





from the fact that France alone is capable of 
producing one hundred thousand tons yearly. 
Not only does it grow from year to year with- 
out attention, but its home is upon soil of little 
value to the agriculturist. 


Professor Morton, of the Stevens Institute, 
whose original and exhaustive researches into 
the phenomena of fluorescence have already 
attracted merited attention, seems to possess, 
in addition to his high scholarly attainments, 
just that mechanical ingenuity and skil) which 
is essential to a clear demonstration of all phys- 
ical phenomena. As an example of this, the 
Scientific American of a recent date gives the 
following description of Professor Morton’s suc- 
cessful attempt to represent the solar flames: 
A glass tank, filled with a red solution below, 
and cold water above, was placed in the lan- 
tern. A coil of wire in the lower part was 
heated by means of a battery, and caused the 
red fluid to ascend. The corona of red flames 
was also well represented by placing behind a 
perforated screen hydrogen tubes, through 
which the electric spark was caused to flash, 
The experiments were highly applauded. 


It is stated that a company is now being 
formed for the establishment of a permanent 
zoological garden in Philadelphia. The gar- 
den is to be located in Fairmount Park, the 
site having been already secured. The capital 
is to be obtained in the following manner: Cer- 
tificates of stock are to be issued of not less 
than fifty dollars each. All receipts derived 
ffom the gardens and collections of the society 
are to be applied annually—first, to the main- 
tenance of the establishment; secondly, to the 
payment of six per cent. on the stock; and, 
thirdly, any balance remaining to go to the 
gradual extension of the collection of the socie- 
ty and the improvement of its grounds. The 
citizens of Philadelphia are greatly interested 
in the success of this project, and have prom- 
ised it a generous support. 


It is with regret that we learn that the Eng- 
lish exploring-ship Challenger, which was ex- 
pected to touch at New York, has changed its 
course, passing directly from Bermuda to Hali- 
fax. It is hoped that before the cruise is over 
we may receive a visit from this distinguished 
stranger, whose movements are watched with 
equal interest by Americans as by its own coun- 
trymen. 





Savings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad, 





We. have already given two or three para- 
graphs concerning the late Mr. Mil 
but, if we revert to him again, the reader wi 
understand that his death is the great event 
of the hour in England, and that new facts are 
constantly being brought to light. Here, for 
instance, are some fresh and interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences from the Wation’s London 
correspondent: ‘I have a lively recollection 
of a few apparitions of Mr. Mill, some ten or 
twelve years ago, when he was first beginni 
to emerge from his retirement. Nothing co 
have been imagined more contrary to my pre- 
conceived notions than the slight, fragile man, 
trembling with ill-suppressed nervousness, 
and, at times, blushing like a girl for some 
inappreciable cause. 1 had expected—foolish- 
ly enough—to see an ideal philosopher, not, 
rhaps, in flowing robes, but at least with the 
ai ified mien of one of Raphael’s APUG 
If Mr. Mill’s presence, however, was mot dig- 
nified in the conventional sense, it réebaled at 
once that emotional side of his maturé which 
has been made prominent in his-later works. 
The author of ‘The Subjection of Womet 
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seemed to take the place of the expounder of 
Maltbusian principles. . . . It was Mr. Mill’s 
habit,” says the same a “to have 
every thing closely arrange in his head be- 
fore put! ing any thing on paper. The actual 
writing was, therefore, extremely rapid, and it 
is said that only three months were employed 
in the actual composition of the ‘ Logic ’— 
which would imply over ten octavo pages a 
day. Like some other distinguished writers, 
Mr. Mill was fond of taking long, solitary 
walks, during which his thoughts were gradu- 
ally moulded into a form fit for expression. 
Within the last year or two, he was still equal 
to doing thirty or forty miles a day, without 
excessive fatigue, though, from his appearance 
no one woakd have imagined that he possessed 


great pedestrian powers.”’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette thinks the lessons 
in cookery now being given in the Interna- 
tional Exposition are valuable as far as they 

but that they touch only one of the many 

ifficulties which surround the kitchen. Some- 
thing more than skill in their profession is re- 
uired of cooks. ‘‘They should be taught, 
thevetbers, not only cooking, but the art of re- 
maining cool under fire. small room should 
be unnaturally heated, and the air carefully 
excluded. A large jug of beer should be 
placed on a table, and the pupil be trained 
to withstand the temptation of touching it. 
When she is busy — or boiling, a re- 
quest should be made to her to allow a flat- 
iron to be heated at her fire, and she should be 
instructed bow to listen to such request calmly 
and without indulging in stron language. Po- 
lice-constables should be paraded before her, 
and she should be taught how to resist their 
fascinations, and firmly but courteously re- 
uest them not to interrupt her in the per- 
ormance of her duties.”” Having attained 
perfection in all these points, she would be- 
come not only a good cook, but a valuable 
servant and an ornament to her profession. 


In the course of an ingenious discussion of 
“Social Barriers,” the Saturday jew says: 
“ The immortal Dr. Johnson once — what 
he supposed to be a crucial test to the sincerity 
of Mrs. Macaulay’s republican principles, by 
proposing that she should invite her footman 
to sit down with them to dinner. If a willing- 
ness to meet social inferiors on equal terms be 
a fair test of republicanism, it must be granted 
that the number of genuine republicans in the 
world is singularly small. Indeed, as is often 
enough remarked, the effect of democratic po- 
litical institutions is very often to make the 
social barriers more impassable than ever. 
The reason is obvious enough. An American 

entleman can less afford to put himself into 
fmiliar relations with an Irish laborer in New 
York than an English nobleman to talk easily 
toa man of the same class at home, because 
there is a much greater risk that the free and 
enlightened citizen will take unpleasant liber- 
ties. The absence of any recognized difference 
makes the protection of a certain reserve more 
necessary. Invisible barriers have to be 
thrown up to supply the place of the old tan- 
gible distinctions.”’ 


One of the most conspicuous and familiar 
of the objects around Ni Falls has disap- 
errapin Tower, built upon the nar- 
row ledge of rocks at the extreme brink of 
the Horseshoe Fall, has been climbed during 
the past fifty years b millions of people from 
all parts of the world, and they will doubtless 
learn with regret that the venerable mass of 
masonry has been destroyed. The tower was 
built in 1823, was forty-five feet in height and 
twelve feet in diameter at the base. The 
masonry was massive, and its durability was 
thought to have been abundantly demon- 
strated; but, standing in such an extremely 
exposed position, subject at all times to the 
action of the spray and the driving winds, and 
in the winter months ice-bound and frost- 
bitten, the stones and wood have been gradu- 
ally yielding to the elements; and the structure 
was pronounced unsafe last fall, and has been 
closed to the public ever since. It was blown 
up “ith gunpowder a couple of weeks ago, and 
&t tron tower will take its place. 


A Porisian journalist has brought to light 
some very curjous letters from the great Mira- 
beau to a M. Reybaz (a Genevese, born in 


1787), in which Mirabeau admits repeatedly 








that M. Reybaz was writing his speeches for 

him, and thanks him over and over again for 

their ry ~~ and eloquence. It will be 
at 


recollected t tienne Dumont asserted, in 
his ‘‘Souvenirs,”’ published in 1832, that he 
himself, M. Reybaz, M. Claviére, and M. Du- 


reveray, had all contributed much to the fa- 
mous speeches of Mirabeau; and now this 
appears to be confirmed, as far as M. Reybaz is 
concerned, under Mirabeau’s own hand. The 
London Spectator, commenting on this, says: 
“The letters to M. Reybaz are themselves suf- 
ficiently able, and quite prove that, if Mirabeau 
used intellectual instruments, he selected them 
skilfully, directed their operations carefully, 
and did not in any way hold himself at their 
mercy.” 


The Springfield Republican remarks that 
some people will be surprised to learn that the 
word “ its’ is not found in our English Bible; 
and more people still, the Chicago Advance as- 
serts, would be surprised if their attention 
were called to the circumlocutions and awk- 
wardness to which our translators were obliged 
to resort on account of the lack of that word, 
which had not at that time been developed in 
the English language. They were obliged to 
use as substitutes for it ‘‘ whereof,” and 
“thereof,” and especially “‘his,’? sometimes 
to the extreme confusion of the sense; and in 
one memorable passage they were compelled to 
change the gender altogether, passing from 
“it? over to ** she,” on account of the impos- 
sibility of carrying on the translation without 
the possessive of “ it,” which they did not pos- 
sess. The passage is in the eightieth Psalm ; 
and the exigencies of the translation, going 
from ‘it ”’ to “she,” and back again to ‘‘ it,” 
almost destroy a wonderfully fine allegory. 


One of the most telling points made by 
President Thiers, in his final speech to the 
Assembly, was where he declared that he 
frankly and sincerely proposed the republic, 
not believing the monarchical system possible, 
and asked the Right why they did not act with 
equal frankness, and propose the monarchy, 
if they believed in it. ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
““when you are asked this question, do you 
answer that it would be imprudent to make 
such a proposition in this chamber? Why, in 
the discussions here, do you always hasten to 
explain that you are not monarchists, but con- 
servatives? The reason is—admit it in good 
faith, gentlemen—that you know a monarch 
is practically impossible in France to-day. It 
is fardly necessary for me to tell you the rea- 
son; it is present to all your minds—there is 
only one throne, and it cannot seat three ! ”’ 


General Vinoy has just published a work 
entitled ‘*‘ The French y in 1878,” in which 
he amply confirms the observations of Napo- 
leon III. on the defective organization of the 
French army at the commencement of the war 
with Germany. Napoleon has left it on record 
that the soldiers were practically ignorant of the 
use of the mitrailleuse, from which such great 
results were expected, and that in many in- 
stances they had to learn how to handle their 
chassepots when already in front of the enemy. 
General Vinoy tells the same tale. ‘‘ The day 
before the battle of Sedan,”’ he says, ‘‘ six hun- 
dred men of the depot of the Sixth of the Line 
in garrison at Méziéres, made their first trial 
with their rifles when only four leagues from 
the field of battle. When the disorganization 
became greater, it was necessary to employ 
soldiers who had never yet burned a single 
cartridge.” 


In the city of Cotchin, in Hindostan, and 
vicinity, according to the Jewish Times, there 
reside nearly two thousand colored Jews ; they 
are not, however, so dark-skinned as the Ethio- 
pian negroes. They are Israelites in every re- 
spect, worshiping faithfully the God of their 
forefathers—the one ard true God—and they 
are not so ignorant as their white brethren of 
that place. According to their own narration, 
their origin took place in this manner: The 
conquest of one part of East India by the Euro- 
peans, opened the gates of boundless pros- 
perity to the commercial world, and the pros- 
pect of wealth invited many, both far and 
near, to flock to this place. Among the mul- 
titude were many young Israelites of Bagdad, 
Bassorah, and Yemen, who came to seek their 
fortune. After establishing themselves, they 
purchased female slaves from the negroes, and 








many of these, adopting Judaism, subsequent- 
ly married their masters, and from them this 

ple are descended. Dr. Buchanan narrates, 
in his book of travels, that these colored Jews 
possess ancient Hebrew manuscripts and scrolls 
of the law, written upon parchment; but other 
writers inform us that these books display no 
visible evidences of great antiquity. A ban 
rests upon these people, by virtue of their 
color, and neither the Israelites of ad nor 
the white Jews of their own place will inter- 
marry or even associate with them. 


Of the new Alexandra Palace near London, 
opm | destroyed hy Be the London Zzami- 
ner, only a few days before the disaster, speaks 
as follows: “ Londoners, and especially the 
residents in the northern parts of the metropo- 
lis, may be congratulated on the opening of 
another place of resort and healthy amusement. 
The Alexandra Palace is, indeed, almost more 
accessible than the Crystal Palace, and is quite 
as pleasantly situated. If the building is not 
so handsome or well furnished, and if the 
grounds are still comparatively uncultivated, 
these are not drawbacks, as both the ‘ palace 
and its ‘park’ are worthy of their names, and 
good enough to satisfy the most exacting tastes 
of their visitors. The pleasure-ground, we are 
told in the prospectus that has been issued 
extends over two hundred and twenty acres of 
the most picturesque land in the neighborhood 
of London ; and the building, which, though 
not all ‘crystal,’ has a great deal of glass 
about it, is nine hundred feet long, four hun- 
dred and thirty feet wide at the nave, and two 
hundred and twenty feet high under the dome. 
The centre forms an excellent concert -room 
for great occasions, as to the acoustic proper- 
ties of which we can testify, having on Satur- 
day distinctly heard = of the performance 
from the gallery farthest from the orchestra. 
A smaller concert-room is being prepared for 
ordinary uses at one end of the structure, and 
at the other a handsome theatre has already 
been fitted up and put to use.” 


“The Recollections of a Page at the Court 
of Louis XVI.,’’ recently published in London, 
opens with elaborate sketches of Louis XVI., 
and the various members of his family. Some 
of them are, perhaps, not of grave importance; 
but many will like to be told, for instance, that 
the king, ‘‘ when on foot, had an unpleasant 
waddle ; > that he had “ well-formed but very 
thick legs ;”’ that “his teeth were so irregular 
as to make his laugh ungraceful ;” that mon- 
sieur, ‘‘ when with the army, did not fear a 
battery so much as a heavy rain; and that 
“his bad figure rendered him unfit for riding 
on horseback, and he was very awkward at it. 
And even the most frivolous details given by 
M. d’Hézecques concerning his own lite and the 
doings of his comrades, are worth studying. 
When he began his page-life he was twelve 
years old; but he said ‘I have known some 
who began at nine years old.” It is fortu- 
nate that, in the case of these juvenile cour- 
tiers, ‘‘the service did not require height or 
strength.” ‘It consisted,’ we are told, “in 
being present at the grand levée of the king, 
going to mass with him, lighting him on re- 
turning from hunting, and attending his retir- 
ing to give him his slippers.” 


The houdediehs, or guardians of the public 
peace in Thessaly, are not only in open league 
with the brigands of that region, but, if a re- 
cent investigation is to be accepted as typical, 
they are not a very trustworthy body in other 
respects. A number of them, it is stated, late- 
ly brought to the village of Amryo a man’s 
head, which a gave out to be that of a brig- 
and whom they had killed. Before, however. 
the price set upon the heads of brigands coul 
be paid to these functionaries, the relations of 
the deceased owner of the head appeared be- 
fore the authorities and proved by undeniable 
evidence that he was not a brigand, but only a 

eaceful laborer who had been murdered by 
soudedichs while working in his fields. In 
punishment of this, sixty privates were exiled 
to Bengasi, and several of their officers have 
been sent to Monastir to take their trial before 
a court-martial. 


‘‘ Every one,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“‘who has interested himself in French affairs 
since the great revolution, and, indeed, since a 
much earlier period, must have been struck 
with the fact that the vast numerical majority 
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of Frenchmen have in various ways shown 
themselves to be pee quiet, rational, 
easy-going people. It would be easy to illus- 
trate and confirm in endless ways the truth of 
the statement made by M. Hillebrand, in his 
‘France and the French,’ that no ple in 
the world have, as a rule, such a quiet, com- 
mon-sense view of morals and society, or so 
marked a love for all sorts of proprieties. 
Moderate republicanism, a reasonable, quiet 
sensible, moderate government, which would 
make everybody and every thing quiet, com- 
fortable, and contented, is what ninety - nine 
Frenchmen out of a hundred earnestly wish 
for.”’ 


Good use has been made of the mild spring 
weather, and the track of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad has already reached the Missouri Riv- 
er, the entire division of four hundred and fifty 
miles from Duluth to Bismarck, in Dakota, be- 
ing opened for business. Connection is made 
at Bismarck with the navigation of both the 
Upper and Lower Missouri, and shipmeuts are 
already being made by this new route to the 
Northwest. Above Bismarck there is a thou- 
sand miles of river navigation to Fort Benton, 
in Montana, and it offers to the tourist some 
of the most picturesque scenery in America. 


The late Dr. Chambers used to tell of a 
man whom he engaged to manage a disorderly 
Sunday-school. This man kept his eyes wide 
open while praying; and, when one of the boys 
thrust a pin into another, he marched up the 
aisle, still praying, cuffed that boy’s ears, and 
went back again, praying all the way. After 
that he was master of the situation, for the 
boys came to the conclusion that a man who 
eould watch and pray like that couldn’t be put 
down. 


The curt and depreciatory obituary of Mr. 
Mill, which appe: in the London 7imes, was 
written by Me Hayward, Q. C., and he now 
comes forward in a letter to say that, “‘ to class 
him ( Mill) with Locke, Bentham, Adam Smith, 
or Malthus, is preposterous.” it is important 
to know that this is preposterous, but who is 
Mr. Hayward, Q. C.? r. Mill we know, and 
the Zimes we know, but who ever heard of Mr. 
Hayward, Q. C.? 


“The real objection to living simply and 
cheaply,” says the Saturday Review, ‘is that 
one cannot afford it. A few geniuses can strike 
out new plans in life, but most men will find 
that more trouble is saved by falling in with 
the stream than by struggling against it.’’ 


Don Carlos is described by a correspondent 
who met him lately as a tall, slender man, 
nearly six feet high. He wears a thick beard, 
and his first appearance makes a very agree- 
able impression, which is increased by his 
lively manner and almost feminine smile. 


A correspondent of the Tribune, writing 
from Vienna about the commissionership scan- 
dal, says: “It seems as if we distilled in 
America a kind of politico-moral pitch, which 
not only no one can touch, but not even come 
near, without being defiled.” 


The servant-girls of Helena, in Nevada, 
have struck for sixty-six dollars per month, 
two silk dresses, and the exclusive use of the 
parlor on Sundays. 


A fund is being raised in Germany for the 
erection of a monument to the late Baron Lie- 
big, and King Louis of Bavaria has headed the 
list with a contribution of one thousand florins. 


Colonel Chesney, oae of the most eminent 
of European military critics, is said to be the 
author of the highly-eulogistic article on Gen- 
eral Lee in the last Zdinburgh Review. 

We fear the universe is revolving so rapidly 
as to overheat the hub—which has just been 
burned out for the second time within,a year. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


UNE 6.—Death, at Carlsbad, Bohemia, of 
Prince Adalbert, cousin of William IV. 

of Germany ; at Paris, of M. Vitet, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the French National Assembly; and at 








the Hague, of the Most Rev. A. J. Schaepman, 
Archbishop of Utrecht. , 

Conflict between carbineers and citizens of 
Granada, Spain; carbineers surrender after 
five hours’ ight. Riot in the Republican camp 
at Vicalvaro. Four soldiers killed, a number 
wounded. 


Jung 7.—Seventeen Modoc prisoners at- 
tacked by unknown men while being trans- 
pee from Cottonwood Creek to Boyle’s 

amp, and four murdered. 

Dispatch of a battle in Manzanillo, Cuba. 
One hundred and fifty insurgents reported 
killed; twenty Spaniards killed, sixty-eight 
wounded. 

Intelligence of the utter rout of Lozada’s 
bands by General Ceballos, in the Alica Moun- 
tains, Mexico. Lozada reported killed. 

General Chanzy accepts the oo) prccenee- 
ship of Algeria. Dispatch that M. Maximilien 
Littré, the distinguished philologist, was 
elected member of the French Academy, 5th 
inst. 

Figueras resigns the ) mae of the Pro- 
visional Government of Spain. Sejor Pi y 
Margall is called upon to form a neW cabinet, 
but fails. General Velarde tenders his resig- 
nation as commander-in-chief in Barcelona, in 
consequence of a revolt at Igualava, and re- 
treats with twelve hundred faithful troops to 
Tortosa. 

Pitt River Indians deliver up eleven Modoc 
refugees to General Davis. 


Junz 8.—The Federal Republic proclaimed 
by the Constituent Cortes of Spain. 

Death, at Norwalk, Conn., of Chief-Justice 
Thomas B. Butler. 

Intelligence of the death of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Ewing, LL. D., Bishop of Argyle and 
the Isles, Scotland. 


June 9.—Total destruction b 
andra Palace, in the suburbs of London. Loss 
$3,000,000. Several persons injured. Confia- 
gration in Dublin. Loss $500,000. Troops 
fire upon a thieving mob, and wound many 

rsons. 

Crisis at Madrid. Sefior Figueras recalled 
to power, after a stormy session of the Spanish 
Cortes. 

Intelligence of the death of General H. E. 
Hudson, at Memphis, Tenn., on the 4th inst. 


fire-damp in the 
okin, Pa. Ten 


fire of Alex- 


Jung 10.—Explosion b 
Henry Clay Colliery, at 8 
men suffocated. 

Edward 8. Stokes ted a new trial by 
the Court of Appeals, for the murder of James 
Fisk, Jr. 

Intelligence of the killing of the Cuban in- 
surgent Magin Diaz, with twenty of his band, 
and capture of sixteen. 

Count Von Arnim, the German ambassador 
at Paris, recalled. 

Seifior Orense resigns the presidency of the 
Spanish Constituent Cortes. Report that the 
Curé of Santa Cruz had abandoned the cause 
of Don Carlos, and proclaimed a Catholic re- 
public, with Calvera as president. 


Juyz 11.—General Cabrinety reorganizes 
the wergs that rebelled at Igualada against 
General Velarde. 

Intelligence of the wreck of the British bark 
Monarch, off St. Andrew’s Bar., Ga., 1st inst., 
and loss of nine on board. 

A regiment of Spanish troops at Murviedro, 
mutiny and murder a lieutenant-colonel. 


Jung 12.—Crisis at Madrid concluded by 
the formation of a new ministry. Sefior Pi y 
Margall elected President of the Council and 
Minister of the Interior: Minister of the Colo- 
nies, Sefior Sorni; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Sefior Muzo; Minister of War, Sefior Estavanz ; 
Minister of Marine, Sefior Aurich; Minister of 
Finance, Sefior Ladus; Minister of Public 
Works, Sefior Benot; Minister of Justice 
Sefior Gonzales. General Hidalgo appointed 
Civie Governor of Madrid. . 

General Dorregaray reported removed from 
his command, for intrigues with the Marquis 
Valde Espifias. 

Dispatch that the Sultan of Turkey had is- 
sued a firman, granting the Khédive of Egypt 
independent, civil, military, and diplomatic 
rights. 

 Stoamshi Northern wrecked near St. Law- 
rence Point light-house, Canada. Passengers 
saved. 





* Joxe 18.— ent reported betwee 
a — A Russian vanguard, r 
Russian’ colonels killed. "Battle, Me lith, ¢ 
the Amu Daria River, General : 
ting to flight three thousand five hundred Khi 
vans without the loss of a man. 

Advices that revolutionists in Santo Dow 
a had been forced to retreat from Guaj 
in. 
Apaches reported besieging Santa Cruz, i 
Sonora, Mexico. 





Hotices, 


TO INVESTORS.+To those who 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, aad these who 
to increase their income from means already invested i 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railre 
Company, as well d and unusually productive. 
Jay Cooxe & Co. ’ 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, 
tooneeny, Chetal a elm Oe 
Mathematics, etc. 
Murray St., N. Y. 








,E 4 ing, cs, ry 
D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 





COOPER'S SEA TALES.—A n 
and cheap edition. Illustrated by Darley. To b 

pleted in five , uniform with the “ 
Stocking Tales.” The first volume, with eight origs 
inal Designs, is now published, and is entitled “ 
Pilot.” By J. Fenmore Cooper. 1 vol., 8vo, paper 
covers. With eight illustrations by F. O. C. Darley, 
Price, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. D. Arrteton & Co 
Publishers, 549 & 55x Broadway, N. Y. 








COLGATE & CO.’S NEW PER. 
fume for the handkervhief, “‘Casnmere Bovquet, 
will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the delic: 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet-soap of the 
name, which is so universally popular. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—MnRs. 
C. G. Dopp, Bloomfield, N. J., has used a 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1860, 
in family and general sewing, without repairs, and b 
one needle broken. See the new Improvemen 
Woods’s Lock-Stitch Ripper. , 





WESTERN TRAVEL.  Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including # 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slopey 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers? 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes} 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, P 
New York. 7 


SUMMER TRAVEL. New edition of 
Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. Zasé 
Tour. Revised and corrected to the present d 
This volume forms a complete guide to all places in # 
Middle and Eastern States, and the British Provinces, | 
Full information in regard to all places of summer 
resort. With Maps. In cloth, flexible. Price 


$2.00. 





D. Appietron & Co., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





APPLETONS EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southem 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries, Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two — 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In moe 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York 








